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A RATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF OLD AGE PENSIONS, 


O Lord Avebury must be attributed the credit of rescuing 
the idea of Old Age Pensions from the bog of senti- 
ment and impracticability into which it has been thrust. 
Nothing is easier than to talk platitudes about the 
great advantage of making honourable old age com- 

fortable when it is associated with labour; but those who express 
the strongest opinion upon the subject seem to have paid least 
attention to the difficulties in the way of a practical application. 
Nor do they seem to recognise that it is undesirable to 
offer a pension to all who are poor. Only a very extreme 
Socialist can pretend that there is virtue in the mere fact of 
being poor; that extreme want may at times attend honour and 
honesty is undeniable, but that mere want is a proof of honour and 
honesty is an absurd proposition. Those whom Mr. Burns calls 
the work-shy would no doubt be most eager to take advantage of 
a scheme of Old Age Pensions, but they are in no way entitled 
to benefit from it. Unless an individual has shown by prolonged 
and strenuous effort a desire to help himself he does not deserve 
that the country should come to his relief. One would think 
that these premises are too obvious to need statement; but, 
nevertheless, they are constantly being ignored. The merit 
of Lord Avebury and his friends is that they have taken a 
reasonable view of the whole situation, and, while anxious 
to forward a sound scheme, are, nevertheless, determined that 
it shall be just and fair. They have come to the conclusion 
that there are only three ways in which the demand for 
Old Age Péasions can be met. The first on their list is 
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the extreme doctrine that every individual ought to have an 
Old Age Pension after a certain age is attained. The proposal 
to grant it is dismissed with the curt remark that it is 
logical, but intolerably costly. 

The second proposal is that pensions should be granted 
to those who are necessitous and deserving; but here again 
practical difficulties of an insurmountable order arise—who 
is to judge among the claimants for such a pension as to which 
case deserves relief and which does not? It would require 
something little short of omnipotence to sum up the career 
of “the man in the street” and declare his worthiness or 
unworthiness; besides, it is impossible to apply a uniform 
test of need or merit. The people of Victoria grant pensions 
to 17 per cent. of the population above sixty-five years of 
age ; in New South Wales pensions are granted to 44 per cent., 
yet nothing is more certain than that the proportion of 
worthiness and unworthiness is pretty much the same in Victoria 
as itis in New South Wales. The third and final plan is described 
by Lord Avebury as encouraging and assisting persons who are 
willing to make some sacrifice to entitle themselves to pensions. 
Obviously this plan has merits beyond either of the others. The 
general tendency of the two former would be to discourage self- 
denial, thrift and fruga ity among the poor, while some evidence 
of these qualities would have to be given before, under the third 
proposal, an Old Age Pension would be available. It seems to 
meet, too, with the approval of the Friendly Societies. The Grand 
Master of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester 
Unity, described a properly-devised Old Age Pension scheme as 
one that would suit all classes of Friendly Society members as 
well as the community at large. It is to meet the demand of 
this definition that Lord Avebury and his friends have been 
working. They claim that the system itself was established in the 
reign of George III., and is still in force under the Friendly 
Societies Act. Under these statutes the Government receives 
funds from the Friendly Societies and pays interest on them during 
the lives of those members to whom the money belongs. It is pro- 
posed to apply this principle to contributions made for the special 
purpose of insuring Old Age Pensions. Very little legislation 
would be required to give it effect, but one point insisted upon 
is that money subscribed for the purpose of insuring Old 
Age Pensions should not be withdrawable for any other purpose. 
Perhaps this to some extent would alter the relations of Govern- 
ment to Friendly Societies, as at present they can withdraw their 
funds whenever they choose. If the rate of interest consisted 
only of the minimum allowed in 1896—that is to say, 23 per 
cent.—there would be only a small deficiency, and this could be 
made good annually by Parliament. 

We cannot here go fully into the calculations by which 
Lord Avebury seeks to establish the practicability of his idea. 
He points out that there are three matters of detail which would 
require attention. The first is that the privileges offered by the 
Government ought to be guarded against abuse. He says: “ The 
best practical guard against abuse appears to us to be a limita- 
tion of the annual contribution. Possibly £2 12s. a year, or Is.a 
week or even less, would be a workable limitation. The second 
point is in respect to the way in which it would be necessary to 
deal with persons whose payments were irregular. Under some 
systems the money paid would be forfeited if the instalments 
were not forthcoming, but this obviously would be wrong in the 
present instance. There can be no question of forfeiture.” 
Lord Avebury’s opinion is that if a contributor agrees to 
pay a periodical contribution for assuring a definite pension, 
every failure on his part to pay that contribution must be met 
by a diminution of the pension. Tables could be easily 
constructed that would enable the contributor to see exactly 
the effect of any negligence on his part. The third point 
is in regard to the use that can possibly be made of any 
surplus from a Parliamentary fund which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might find at his disposal. Lord Avebury finds his 
way out of this difficulty by the invention of a graduated pay- 
ment. Of course, his scheme is not in every sense cut and dried, 
but it seems to offer a favourable basis for discussion. It has 
brought Old Age Pensions distinctly within the range of practical 
politics, and those who are concerned with the welfare of the 
working classes will do well to give it their best attention. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


( ) UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Molly Skeen. 





Miss Skeen is the daughter of Lady Prinsep by her first 
husband, Dr. Andrew Skeen, and is engaged to be married to 
Captain R. McCalmont of the Irish Guards. 


*.* It is purticularty requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers :f they would forward the corresvondence at once to him. 
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IR THOMAS DIGBY PIGOTT has sent to The 
Times an interesting account of “A Norfolk Sanc- 
tuary,” which he described about two years ago. The 
district referred to is the tract of mud-flats and 
sand - hills lying between Wells and the sea, and 

we are glad to learn that the work of the local associations 
has been attended with considerable success. The terns and 
ringed plovers have come back in considerable numbers, the 
only deadly enemy to which they are exposed being the rats, 
which take a great number both of eggs and young birds. In 
spite of their depredations, however, the writer found in the 
spring hundreds of nests of the little ringed plover. He 
records, too, that the black-headed gulls have come back, those 
birds having been absent something like seventy-five years. 
Sir Thomas Digby Pigott remarks that it is curious and interesting 
to note that the spot chosen by the returning birds for their 
nesting-place is in the immediate neighbourhood of a tidal ditch 
known as “ Mow (seagull) Creek.” 


He goes on to dilate on the curious attachment which 
many birds evince for a little spot of earth, a peculiarity 
noted by Virgil and many hundreds of observers since his time. 
Whoever knows the great bird sanctuaries on the coast, on 
the Shetlands, at the Bass Rock, at the Farne Islands, at Flam- 
borough Head, at various spots from Lincolushire southward, 
and round by the Isle of Wight to the coast of Cornwall and up 
the Western side of Great Britain, is well aware that each kind 
of bird chooses its own place. Out of all the Scilly Islands, 
the shearwaters have chosen one for a breeding-ground. The 
cormorants have their own parish in each group of islands. 
So have the puffins and the terns. We have always thought 
it singular that the swallow, which comes many thousands of 
miles to breed with us should, year after year, choose the same 
nesting site, as has been proved by attaching a little scarlet 
thread to the bird’s leg. The nightingale, too, comes to its own 
bush and undergrowth. This probably is the fundamental 
notion of the instinct of home which is so strong in the human 
being. Sir Thomas Digby Pigott recalls the fact that Professor 
Newton noticed that the Norfolk plover, when its native heath 
was enclosed and planted, rather than move a few yards from the 
consecrated spot, forgot the traditions of its race and nested in 
thick covert. 





Sir Henry Howarth made an interesting speech the other 
day at a meeting of the Northumberland and Durham Archzo- 
logical Society. A number of members had been to visit 
Chillingham, and they were so fortunate as to be accompanied 
by the president of the Archeological Society. His theory of 
the origin of the famous cattle is that they were brought over by 
the Romans. The wild cattle which seem to have been found 
in Britain in pre-Roman times had enormous horns and are 
probably extinct, though Sir Henry Howarth thinks that the 
domestic ox found in various parts of Wales must have 
descended from them. This theory is rather curious. It is 
well known that the black cattle of Wales show white points 
and not infrequently throw white calves, while the Chillingham 
cattle are white with black points, and have been known to 
throw black calves, which, of course, were killed to maintain the 
purity of the herd. These facts, however, seem to point to a 
common origin. 

The announcement that the hop-pickers are now preparing 
to make their annual descent upon the rural districts is a 
disagreeable reminder of the nuisance caused by these estrays 
from the East End. Philanthropists and other sentimental 
individuals, when they are getting up subscriptions and taking 
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other measures for the transference of city arabs to the fresh air 
of the country, seem to be unaware that they often do more ill 
than good. The manners and language of the hop-pickers have 
a very evil influence on the districts they visit, and some of those 
wretched imps who are sent to board for a week or two in some 
country cottage spread a circle of wickedness all around them. 
If city outcasts are to be given fresh air it ought to be under 
circumstances which completely prevent them from coming into 
contact with the comparatively innocent children of the country, 
as their presence means little less than the spread of a most 
contagious moral disease. 


The only reforiner in this direction who has grasped this 
important and elementary fact is Mrs. Close, whose scheme, we 
are glad to see, is succeeding. She has understood from the 
beginning that to transfer children over four years of age to the 
country is merely an act of pollution. Above that age they are 
steeped in the precocious vice of the mean streets. It is in 
every possible way advisable that infants who are either orphans 
or have the misfortune to own as parents persons unqualified and 
in most cases disinclined to bring them up and train them in the 
way of good citizenship, should be transported at once into more 
healthy surroundings. There are thousands of cottagers who 
would willingly accept a child of from six months to four years 
cld, and would bring him or her up exactly in the same way as 
they do their own children. Let this be done by all means; but 
it is more than wicked to encourage the transfer of children from 
the vicious surroundings of the town to the pure spaces of the 
country. 


WHITE WINGS. 
To-day I caught a little fluttering bird, 
And held it in my hand a moment’s space; 
And while it lay there all my heart was stirred, 
For love and I stood trembling face to face. 


I Jet the timid little wanderer fly; 
Too short the bliss’ul moment it had lain; 
It was my darling’s soft white hand, and I 
Shall languish lonely till it come again! 
WILL H. OGILVIE. 


As was to be expected, the beginning of September brought 
with it one of the very worst partridge seasons on record. Ona 
great many estates no attempt was made to shoot at all; on 
others the uncut corn prevented sportsmen from going out. 
From a bundle of reports we cull the following phrases as 
showing what the experience was of those who determined to 
shoot in spite of everything. In Cheshire and North Wales the 
shooting is described as the worst experienced for some years, 
In Hampshire the bags are said to have been small; in the Isle 
of Wight they were light; in Warwickshire the opening day ‘s 
said to have been the worst experienced for twenty years. Of 
course, there is no absolute uniformity; as in a goo year there 
are always a few estates where the shooting is bad, so in a bad 
year there are good patches. In Essex, for example, the supply 
of partridges seems to be up to the average, and from Lincoln- 
shire come very promising accounts. 


With the passing of summer it seems that the price of 
coal is going to rise to a very considerable extent.- From 
the whole of England, Wales and Scotland come reports of 
increases ranging from Is. to 3s.-a ton. Were the demand 
traceable to any vast increase in our manufacturing of iron 
or in any other industry which demands a large supply of coal, 
the intelligence would be very satisfactory indeed; but, unfor- 
tunately, it seems to be caused chiefly by the demand from 
foreign countries, which has greatly extended since the export 
tax was taken off. Whatever be the reason, it is a sad 
portent for the poor. Lack of coal is to them as terrible as 
hunger itself, and, should the coming winter prove severe, great 
hardship will be experienced. As long as the fine weather lasts 
the threatened famine need cause no uneasiness, because coal is 
no longer indispensable as fuel in the house. Its place can 
easily be supplied by oil, and for cooking purposes an oil stove 
can be had at a price to suit the means of every purchaser. 
The working classes do not take as much advantage of this as 
they might. Were they to invest in an oil stove, they would be 
thoroughly independent of the coal dealer until the winter comes. 





Much sympathy will be felt in agricultural circles with the 
hay and straw dealers who met the other day at Lincoln to protest 
against the new rates imposed by the railway companies. These 
are already so high as to interfere seriously with the sale of this 
kindof produce. When a farm is situated less than fifty miles 
from a market, some farmers show, in the most practical manner, 
that the rates are oppressive by carting the hay or fodder. As 
they send considerable quantities, one would imagine it would 
pay the companies to make a concession. Itis in regard to such 
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traffic that the old waterways of England are most painfully 
missed. The canal barge was an excellent contrivance for 
sending hay to market. It was quite as speedy as was required, 
and inexpensive compared with the cost of sending heavy goods 
by rail. 

With plums selling at a penny a pound in the streets of 
London it is surely time the owners of gardens and orchards 
should begin to think of the means of preserving them. In our 
back numbers will be found directions for drying or otherwise 
keeping fruit. Those whose trees are laden to the point of 
breaking ought to remember how seldom a bumper year like 
this occurs. Next year it is possible, and if one may judge by 
analogy extremely probable, that the supply will be a short one. 
Then comes the time for regretting that the opportunity was 
not made the most of when it came. So unenterprising are 
many small holders that when they get such a year of plums 
or apples they allow the fruit to fall and manure the orchard 
grass, on the plea that the prices received at Covent Garden 
Market are not sufficient to defray carriage. One would think, 
to hear them, that in the whole universe there is only one avenue 
open for the disposal of fruit. 


In a year like the present, when the liberal supply of 
moisture has produced an extra heavy crop of vegetables—and 
at the same time the fruit is abundant—owners of gardens 
should not forget that there are many hospitals and benevo- 
lent institutions which would be glad to receive any over- 
plus that can be spared. It would be an_ invidious task 
to select from the vast number of such institutions the 
names of any that are specially deserving, but there must 
be few of our readers who do not know of one or two. 
The children in such places regard an addition of fresh vegetables 
or fruit to their ordinary diet as a luxury to be remembered. 
At the present moment there are many gardens where the 
vegetables are simply running to waste, especially in cases where 
families have been at the seaside or elsewhere for a holiday, and 
where consumption has not kept pace with growth. 





It has often happened that the Colonies have got in front of 
the Mother Country in their treatment of social problems, and 
New Zealand has taken a line in regard to strikes which, perhaps, 
might be advantageously followed at home. The Court of Appeal, 
including the Chief Justice, has affirmed the decision of Judge 
Cooper that strikers refusing to pay a fine imposed on them for 
taking part in a strike are liable to imprisonment. It will 
be very curious to watch and see how far this goes towards the 
abolition of the fatal policy of striking. So long as the unions 
are content with the composition of the Arbitration Court, we 
cannot see how they can logically oppose its decision. At any 
rate, those who attempt to do so are being dealt with very 
drastically at the moment, as they have either to pay a fine or 
go to prison; but the authorities now contend that the Arbi- 
tration Act contains an effective means for obviating strikes. 


It seems a hard thing for all the family of Briggs with an 
““s” that the captor of that extraordinary trout of 18lb. in the 
New River, between Wood Greeu and Harringay, should spell 
his name Brigg, singly, without the ‘‘s.” Ever since John 
Leech, in the old Punches, selected Mr. Briggs going a-fishing as 
the hero of his immortal sketches, it must have needei an @s 
triplex against the arrows of ridicule for one of that name to 
announce himself an angler. The capture of this great fish, 
which is the largest of its kind taken for, at any rate, a great 
many years in England, would have redeemed the family 
name for ever; only, unhappily, the captor was Mr. Brigg—in 
the singular. It is stated that this was a notorious fish in the 
river, as is easy to believe, and that numbers had angled for him 
without success. Mr. Brigg has made his name immortal by his 
capture, as the hero of fiction who is so nearly his namesake is 
immortal for his failures. 





Barnet Fair, which was held this week, has been cited 
as a survival of a type of market once very common. It has, 
however, been greatly modified by the course of years. Still, a 
little enquiry into the history of pigs, goats, cows and ponies 
shows that a very considerable number of buyers still fay their 
accounts to get their requirements suited at this huge assemblage. 
You have but to wander along its lanes of people to note the 
shrewd, pensive faces of the country-folk who come to it on their 
legitimate business, mingled with the sharper features of the 
townsmen who fare outwards to see what they can pick up. 
Fewer every year seem to be attracted by “the fun of the fair,” 
which, indeed, grows more uproarious every year than it was 
before. 





It would appear from the Government Blue Book just 
issued that the Government plan tor dealing with inebriates is 
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not altogether a success. In the year ending December 31st, 
1906, over 400 people were admitted to reformatories, and of the 
total there were three women to every man. A fair proportion 
of them were sent from assizes and courts of quarter sessions, 
but the great majority of them were sentenced from petty 
sessional courts. The offences committed by these habitual 
drunkards will form excellent material for teetotal oratory. The 
vast majority were brought up for neglecting their children, but 
twenty-eight had attempted suicide, one was guilty of man- 
slaughter, twenty-seven had taken to thieving, one had obtained 
money by false pretences, one was guilty of fraud and assault ; 
malicious wounding, arson, malicious damage, committing a 
felony and soliciting a person to commit suicide were offences of 
which others had been found guilty. 


The Government Report, though it regards the application 
of the Act against cruelty to children as satisfactory, seems to 
suggest that more might have been done in regard to other 
offences. The Report points out some important difficulties 
associated with the administration of the Act. For example, 
the circumstances surrounding the very worst quasi-insane 
drunkard render a qualification for committal comparatively 
easy of proof; but the collection of evidence in regard to 
those who are less insane or less vicious is more difficult. The 
language seems to suggest that a man ought to be bundled off 
to a reformatory for very slight cause. The Report goes on to 
say that Parliament intended the Act to provide facilities for the 
rational treatment of habitual drunkards, but in practice the 
drunkard cannot be dealt with unless he or she be also an 
habitual criminal. Without wishing to argue about it we 
cannot help thinking that the magistrates have taken the 
common-sense view. If drink docs not lead to crime the ‘State 
has nothing to do with it. 


MERRY OAK HILL, 
Give me my kerchief orange and green, 
My ainber beads to wear ! 
I must wander again down Merry Oak Lane 
At the waning of the year! 


lor there I met a travelling man, 
A-trapesing over the hill, 

With eyes like the light on the river o’ night 
And a scarf of daffodil. 

And with him walked his nut-brown wife 
With a golden comb in her hair; 

A silver band on her tawny hand 
And silver in her ear. 

I’ll take my kerchief orange and grcen! 
My amber beads I'll wear! 

And follow the twain down Merry Oak Lane, 
At the waning of the year! 

They wove around me charms so wild, 
Though scarce a word they spoke; 

The spell they cast, it bound me fast 
That day on Merry Oak. 


They laid a glamour over me; 
And never can I abide 
At rest within door for evermore, 
Nor by my own fireside ! 
Give me my kerchief orange and green! 
My amber beads to wear! 
I meet them still on Merry Oak Hill 
At the waning of the year! 
ALICE E. GILLINGTON. 


~ Until the very end of August this year there were really no 
days on which it was a pleasure to sit out in the garden, unless in 
the close shelter of a summer-house or dense yew hedge, and 
when the few warm days did come they seemed to emphasise the 
fact which we have lamented so often, that the long days and the 
short days of the year are not divided as they should be for the 
best interests and pleasure of humanity. In spring, before the 
weather is mild and genial, we have the evening daylight pro- 
longed, though it is far too cold to be out in it with enjoyment, 
and now, even by the first week of September, the twilight and 
dusk have fallen so much earlier that we have to go indoors 
while the temperature still invites us to linger without. On the 
other hand, if we happen to wake early, when the farmyard cocks 
begin to crow, we realise that there are many hours of daylight 
during which we are in bed, running to waste, and lament that 
the sun’s clock is not set differently, so that these daylight hours 
might be counted at the end instead of the beginning of the day. 


The clock of the sun is under the controi of some Power 
which we cannot influence, but it is possible that it might occur 
to us that there are clocks, quite within our own control, which 
might easily be so arranged that we could have these daylight 
hours when we might use them. Our own clocks, after all, are 
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set by the sun, and the setting is quite arbitrary. Living in the 
busy throng, where we have to catch a train and attend a 
meeting at a set hour, our clocks have to be set to correspond 
with the clocks of our neighbours; but in our holiday: time, when 
punctuality is a word with a meaning for a single household only, 
such as the Highland shooting lodge, or the moorland farm, 
there is no reason in the world why we should not set our clocks 
to catch as much daylight at this season as may please us. If 
the clocks of the house be set an hour or two hours in advance 
of the time of Greenwich, who is the worse for it? Ail will go 


AN 


HOSE who are travelling about the country at this 
season of the year have an opportunity such as seldom 
occurs of seeing the harvest in its different stages. In 
a normal year the farmer is able to carry out his object 
of getting in his corn almost as soon as it is cut, and 

the transformation of the fields is as sudden as it_is effectual. 
On one day acres of waving grain are to be seen, and it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that the next day there is nothing 
visible but bare stubble. It has not been possible to perform 
such a_ feat of legerdemain in the present season. Two 
formidable obstacles were in the way. The first has been that 
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“like clock-work” as before. Ouly the breakfast, which you 
eat at 8.30 by your clock, you will be eating at 6.30 by the clock 
of Greenwich, and if 11.30 by your house clock is your hour for 
going to bed, it will mean that Greenwich would tell you you 
were going to bed at 9.30. The only difference that it all makes 
to life is that you gain in the daylight. Is it not worth while? 
It is necessary always, when departing, to remember that the 
train is supposed to run according to the time of Greenwich— 
but this, on some of the Scottish lines, is a very liberal 
supposition. 


OLD? ASATONED. MARY EST. 


the weather has produced no conditions favourable for such 
a sudden in-gathering; if it be shine on one day, it is almost 
certain to rain the next, and this in itself would have been 
sufficient to prolong the harvest. But in addition many thousands 
of acres are so greatly laid by the heavy winds and rains that 
the use of jabour-saving machinery has been rendered practically 
impossible. The amount of corn beaten down is much larger 
than one would have expected from the character of the storms, 
as there has been no very terrific fall of rain and no tempestuous 
winds; but the exceeding moisture of the earth led to a growth of 
tall and weakly straw that could nct support even the small heads 
that have been produced this 
year. Accordingly, the English 
harvest for once bears a close 
resemblance to that of France, 
of which we produce some 
photographs. The French 
peasant proprietor is unable to 
indulge in the luxury of reap- 
ing-machines, and has to trust 
to the ordinary scythe that did 
duty for his forefathers. Hjs 
harvest is accomplished by 
hand labour, yet it differs very 
much from the old English 
harvest, in which the scythe 
was not so commonly used as 
the sickle. A man need not 
be more than middle-aged to 
remember a time when an 
English harvest-field offered a 
most lively spectacle. It con- 
sisted of bands of shearers. 
There were not only the ordi- 
nary labourers employed all 
the year round in the cultiva- 
tion of the farm, but also bands 
of workers recruited at the vil- 
lage. Casual labour was much 
more plentiiul then than now. 
There were a large number of 
people about a village who 
were quite eager to help with 
the harvest. First of all, there 
were the village mechanics or 
artisans. Many of them would 
otherwise have had a dead 
season in this part of the 
summer. The tailor, who in 
the days we are speaking of 
was accustomed to go out for 
whole days at a time to the 
farmhouses and cottages, was 
glad to take this opportunity 
of exercising his muscles and 
imbibing the fresh air. During 
the winter and spring his 
hours’ were spent on a table 
with his goose and ironers. 
There he, in the words of 
the poet Burns, ‘ Garr’d auld 
claes look amaist as weel as 
new,” and the while regaled 
the goodwife of the house- 
hold with the gossip of the 
neighbourhood, which she was 
an adept at picking up. . The 
job gardener was _ another 
welcome figure on the 
harvest - field. . He made his 
living throughout the year by 
doing up the gardens of the 
farmers, but in the months 
Copyright of August and September the 
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fruits of his labour had appeared, and nothing was pressing till 
the autumn days called for a new digging of the soil. He, too, 
was an ordinary harvester; so was the village shoemaker, whose 
occupation was relaxed owing to the fact that in more primitive 
times the village children often went barefoot during the summer 
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months. The carpenter or joiner was not so frequently seen on 
the harvest-field, because those were the days of wooden 
machinery, and before the in-gathering took place there were 
barns to repair, waggons to mend and a hundred-and-one othet 
little jobs necessary to the maintenance of the steading. Then, 
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however, the village schoolmaster, in days anterior to the passing 
of Mr. Forster’s Act, was very glad, for his health’s sake, as well 
as for the return in money, tc take a month on the harvest-field. 
It gave him vigour for the oncoming winter, and he was in a 
position to prize the wages he received, because the village 
schoolmaster of an earlier day was not burdened with a very 
heavy stipend. There were the roadmen also, whose work was 
relaxed at this season of the year, and various other casual 
labourers of one kind and another. Not men only, but the women 
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and children were accustomed to take the harvest. In the arith- 
metic of agriculture two women were supposed to do the work of 
one man, two boys the work of one woman, so that a ‘‘ rigg,” as 
it is called in the North, was shorn by a man and his equivalent, 
which might be either another man or two women and four boys. 
In further addition to this army of harvesters there was generally 
a gang of duddy irresponsible Irishmen, who came over to help 
the ‘‘Sassenach” with his harvest, and to. carry away his white 
money and his gold to keep the pot boiling in Connemara during 
the approaching winter. In those days the harvest was a function 
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of far greater importance with the labouring population than is 
the case to day. It was looked forward to for many months in 
advance, and in most cases the wages from it were allocated 
to a very definite purpose—it might be, in the case of the 
young labourer from the village, the purchase of a new suit 
of clothes for the winter. In the eyes of the Irishman it meant 
the provision of ready money for many hard months to 
come. At that time farmers calculated that, as a _ rule, 
the harvest would endure for four weeks, and on that 
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supposition bargains as to labour were made. In these times they 
reckon to get through the work much more quickly; but, as we 
have said, the present year promises to furnish an exception. Even 
in the South of England the harvest is being long delayed, and 
there are many places in the North where the first sheaves have 
not yet been cut. Many will consider themselves lucky if they 
can get the corn in the stackyard before the middle of October. 
The French harvest in the districts where peasant proprietorship 
prevails is very different. On the large farms it is usual 
to see reapers and the other apparatus familiar on English land ; 








but the difficulty of the small farmer is that as far as machinery 
is concerned he cannot keep up with the time in which he lives. 
His great want is lack of capital. During the debates on the 
Small Holdings Bill many invidious comparisons were made 
between the small holdings in France and those in Great 


Britain. As a matter of fact, this was comparing like 
to unlike. The French system is the growth of centuries, 


and differs altogether from any that could possibly be 
established in our country. Mr. Jesse Collings would probably 
give as the reason that in France, in the contest that was European 
in extent between the manor and the peasant, the peasant won, 
while in England the manor won, and in Germany there was a 
drawn battle; but this is only to state what is obvious and exterior. 
The small proprietor went to the wall in England mainly because our 
commercial enterprise opened up more lucrative methodsof earning 
a living than the land furnished to him who could only hire or 
own it in small quantities. Whatever may be the present state 
of the French proprietor, and in regard to it more than one 
opinion is held, it is certain that during the course of several 
generations the French peasant had to strive hard for a living, so 
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says so much. They gathered the wild fruits of the earth and 
turned them into a variety of drinks and preserves. There was 
scarcely any animal which they did not cook. It would be easy 
to mention a hundred that once were the prey of the housewife and 
now are scarcely looked at. The nesting of the rooks was antici- 
pated with zest, and squab pie was reckoned a delicacy of the 
season. Young gulls were treated in exactly the same fashion, so 
that the gullery or gull-pond was systematically harried every year. 
The young of squirrels and even of rats were turned into pie. All 
the common birds of the field and hedgerow, including thrushes and 
blackbirds, larks and sparrows, were cooked as a matter of course. 
In france they are cooked in the same way to this day. We go 
into the country now and find that people have forgotten the way 
to make these dishes; nay, even that such dishes were ever con- 
sumed, and the reason is to be found in the plentifulness of better 
food. When the labourer can vet white bread and beef he will 
take no other substitute. It is not by any means said that this 
constitutes an ideal diet for him; but in his opinion it constitutes 
a vast improvement on the dishes that his forefathers had 
to be content with. In [France it is just because there is still 
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hard that he was brutalised and materialised in the process. 
No one who understands what the effect was on him would for a 
moment cherish an ambition to produce a similar class in Great 
Britain. 

The French peasant proprietor always makes one think of 
those lines in Tennyson, where the poet pictures the typical man 
storing yearly little dues of wheat and wine and oil. Even 
to-day there is a hard and terrible struggle for existence. Small 
properties would not under any kind of cultivation whatever 
yield abundance or even enough for a small household were its 
fertility not eked out by the most arduous and unremitting labour, 
the most painful and unsparing frugality. People sometimes 
contrast the living of the French peasant proprietor with that of 
the English labourer. They say that the former has always his 
pot au feu, whereas the English peasant has only his cabbage and 
bacon. Asa matter of fact, the Frenchman developed his soup-pot 
out of his necessities.. One can illustrate the thing better by 
referring to what took place in our own-country. When bread and 
meat were very dear the peasant women had to tax their ingenuity 
to provide substitutes. They made puddings of all sorts of 
things. They produced frumenty, concerning which tradition 
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among the dwellers in rural districts a great scarcity of money 
and all those things which are bought with money that the house- 
wife clings to the old kind of cooking. A kind of necessity has 
taught her to make, out of materials that an English peasant 
would regard with contempt, a soup that is toothsome if not very 
nutritious, All this shows what a hard struggle is involved by 
the attempt to make a living out of a small holding. In England 
the ambition of the labourer ever was to become a farmer, 
and in the North, at all events, there are many men who to-day 
ride about on their nags, and are able to cut a figure at mariet, 
whose fathers were only labouring men; indeed, we could at the 
moment lay our fingers on men whose early life was spent in the 
hardest of all labour, and who have by penuriousness laid by 
enough to enable them after middle life has been passed to take a 
holding of their own. Such a career usually leaves an ugly and 
displeasing mark on the face of him who has pursued it. It 
means a hard life in every respect, strenuous labour, poor living 
and a vigilant eye against unnecessary expense of any kind, 
combined with a self-discipline and an asceticism which would have 
put to shame any of the hermits who practised those virtues in 
the early days of Christianity. 
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TANDEM-DRIVING. 


HE use of a tandem horse in a two-wheeled conveyance 

has been a common practice for many generations. 

When it originated cannot be stated; but, naturally, 

it was a practice for travellers and carriers to use a 

leader, sometimes ridden, to assist them over the bad 

roads which were common in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In many parts of the country it is still a practice to 
use a “chain horse” with heavy two-wheeled carts, and in 
Oxfordshire and other parts of the 
country three and four horses harnessed 
in line to the heavy farm waggons are 
still to be seen. Narrow tracks and 
roads necessitated the use of narrow 
vehicles and the horses in the centre of 
the track. What was a necessity in one 
age became a luxury in the next. The 
period between 1780 and 1840 was one 
in which road travelling developed to 
its greatest extent, and the rapidity with 
which it became possible to travel by 
stage and mail-coach from place to place 
inspired poet and novelist. The stories 
which were told of the wonderful 
adventures and feats performed by the 
amateur and professional coachmen lost 
nothing at the hands of the imagina- 
tive artist by whom they were retold. 
Frequently must it have been necessary 
for the driver of the “whisky” or 
‘‘gig” to have recourse to a tandem 
horse to get over a difficult stage, and 
his wonderful adventures with the 
strange nag, not always the best or 
most docile in the stage-keeper’s hands, 
were embellished in the telling, and 
the alarm felt by all home-staying folk 
at the hair-breadth escapes added to 
the zest of telling them. On such 
foundations the reputation of tandem-driving was built up. 
Certainly many young bloods in Ireland gave colourable excuse 
for these stories, for they had built for themselves high carts, 
with the front seat raised some 7ft. from the ground, with a 
servant's seat perched up behind, where he sat facing the horses. 
To this machine was given the name of ‘ Suicide.” The idea, 
apparently, was to place the driver and servant on a physical 
level with the driver and guard of the mail-coaches. <A 
modified form of this cart was exhibited at the Paris Inter- 
national Exposition by a French coach-builder. A tandem 
club used to parade in Hyde Park every season, but this practice 
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W. A. Rouch. A BEAUTIFUL LEADER. 
was dropped about the beginning of this century. Driving 
tandem to the meet was at one time a very popular way of 
getting there if the meet was within reasonable distance of home, 
the leader, which was not expected to do much collar-work, 
being used as the second horse. 

A properly appointed tandem turn-out in the hands of a 
capable driver is always a pleasant sight. Anyone who contem- 
plates driving two horses tandem should before commencing 
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decide upon what height of horse will be most convenient. 
Hunters in the off-season, ponies, whether riding or polo, are all 
suitable for making team horses. Matched phaeton pairs and 
high steppers are not suitable. The wheeler should have bone 
and substance, carry a fine head on a well-set-on neck, and have a 
good turn of speed with a natural action. A smaller and lighter 
horse of a similar character to the wheeler makes a good leader; 
the more style there is in his appearance and action the better. 





JUST SWINGING ON LEVEL GROUND. Copyright. 
The pleasure in driving two horses tandem is greatly enhanced 
if the driver has broken them to team work himself. The streets 
and parks of London are not favourable to experiments in 
driving tandem. 

The harnessing of the horses to an appropriate trap is of 
some importance. The right sort of harness is generally seen, 


but the conveyance frequently leaves much to be desired. A gig 
seated for two or a similar vehicle is not a tandem cart. Its size 


should depend on that of the horses driven in it, and it should 
have two seats, one in front and one behind. The back should 
be provided with a step on eitherside. Usually there is only one 
step on the near side. In considering 
the height of the trap the following 
rules will be found very serviceable: 
The height of the wheels, half a hand 
under the height of the horse; the 
track varied according to the height, 
from 4ft. 5in. to 5ft., measured from 
the inside of one wheel to the outside 
of the opposite one on the ground. The 
shafts should have a nice easy bend 
in them, and when the cart is standing 
level the top of the shaft should 
measure from 2h. to 24h. less than the 
horse. At one time it was thought to 
be the correct thing for tandem cart 
shalts to be straight and to stick 
up to the withers, the groom sitting 
behind, holding on as for dear life. It 
might have been correct, but it looked 
ridiculous. When harnessed the shafts 
should just rest in the tugs. The 
driver’s seat should be suitable and 
measure from the ground, when the 
cart is loaded, the same height as the 
horse. This will bring the hand of 
the driver just above the cheek if the 
horse is carrying his head properly. 
The cart should balance with two 
persons seated on the front seat and 
the groom in the centre behind. The 
seat should be comfortable, the footboard length just right, 
and there should be nothing to get in the way of the elbows, 
though the driver should have some side protection to his seat. 
If the cart is properly balanced when built, the driver and 
groom can, by sitting forward or well on to the seat, slightly 
alter the balance; in any case, the moving of the seats an 
inch or two should be sufficient. Body-shifting devices are 
cumbersome and very apt to get out-of order unless made in a 
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special manner, when they add 
greatly to the weight. 

The harnessing of the 
horses to the cart is a matter 
for consideration. The pull 
on both traces when the 
leader is attached to _ the 
wheeler’s trace should be in 
line. If the wheeler’s traces 
are attached to a bar and to 
the axle by chains, there is an 
angle formed in the line of 
draught at the trace buckle 
where the leader is attached. 
A counsel of perfection would 
be to attach leader and wheeler 
to the bar, and thence to the 
axle; the angle would then 
be negligible. The next best 
way is to attach the wheeler’s 
trace to a top whipple-tree bar, 
and the leader’s traces to the 
wheeler’s; this will keep the 
pull as nearly level as pos- 
sible; a slight angle would 
be found between the hame 
eye and the buckle. The use 
of bars between wheeler and 
leader is not recommended; 
they add to the weight, and ([ggirgemm 
always keep the traces down. 
Bearing-reins are frequently 
seen on the wheelers and 
sometimes-on the leaders in tandem and four-in-hands. As the 
reins pass through the ear-rings on either side of a wheeler’s 
head, he should carry his head properly and naturally. The 
bearing-rein will tend to make the wheeler fidgetty, and every 
time he tosses his head, seeking relief, he upsets the leader, who 
cannot understand the constant checking at his bit. Both horses 
should carry their heads naturally well up—rather a star-gazer 
than a borer; a trace of the Arab is no disadvantage in this 
respect. A point to be noted in this connection is the weight of 
the cart. It should’ be substantial, to keep it on the road, but 
not so heavy as to be over the capacity of the wheeler to pull, for 
then he settles down into sheer collar work, and gets his head 
down to work better. Perhaps a little more weight in the cart, 
and bal] or roller bearings fitted to the axle to ease the running, 
would be an advantage. Great care should be taken with the 
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g; the horses should have mouths so tender that they could 
be driven with a pack-thread if necessary. This adds greatly 
to the pleasure of driving, and makes it possible for a lady to 


bitting ; 


g 
take the reins upon occasion, than which there is no pleasanter, 
sight to look upon. W. G. 


A BOTHY AT GODINTON. 


SET of views of the charming old Kentish place which 

Mr. Ashley Dodd has recently employed Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield to renovate and extend has already appeared 

in these pages. ‘This is now supplemented with illustrations 
of a very clever adaptation, all the more meritorious in 
that it permitted the survival, with altered and embellished 
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plumage, of that picturesque feature in the old Kentish 
landscape, the oast-house of our forefathers. This almost 
invariably consisted of an oblong two-storeyed shedding for the 
warehousing and packing of the hops, flanked by two round kilns, 
whose conical roofs were surmounted by round, swivelled, 
ventilating cowls turning with the wind, There is something in the 
form of this group which reminds one of the tower-flanked gate- 
house of the media val castle or town—such as survive in old cinque 
ports like Sandwich or Kye—and which has the merit of combining 
ameenity of form with undisguised evidence of its purpose. 
Unfortunately, modern industry ever tends to production on a 
large scale as well as in the most scientific and economic manner, 
and, whether it be from inherent necessity or merely from waut oi 
tasteful ingenuity on 
the part of our genera- 
tion, the buildings set 
up to fulfil these 
requirements) are 
almost universally 
ugly. With the utmost 
perversity they com- 
bine a sordid mean- 
ness with an oppressive 
largeness. Even in 
the case of so re- 
strained and agricul- 
tural an industry as 
hop growing ~— and 
drying this is true, 
and the big, ill-pro- 
portioned, blue-slated 
drying factories—we 
hesitate to apply the 
nice word kiln to them 
—which one sees risen 
or rising in the 
prosperous hop dis- 
tricts of Kent are a 
sad come-down, wsthe- 
tically speaking, from 
the pleasant grouping 
and warm colouring of 
their brick-built and 
red-tiled predecessors. 
Nor does there seem 
room for both. The 
old ones are ill-piaced 
and ill-suited to the 
modern work.. They 
cease to be used and 
so cease to be repaired, 
and their existence is 
in most cases doomed. 
At Godinton there was 
just such an instance. 
he extension ot the 
grounds had moved 
so utilitarian a form 
of cullivation as hop- 
growing away from 
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the old oast-house, which rose on the edge of the great-walled 
kitchen garden, and was now surrounded not by farm but 
by garden and house enclosures. Was it then to be destroyed 
as a mere encumbrance? By no means, thought Mr. Blomfield, 
who was required at this very spot to provide a potting-shed, 
fruitrooms and accommodation for unmarried gardeners, and thus 
meet the larger needs and improved occupancy of long-neglected 
Godinton. And so, under his able manipulation, the old oast- 
house reappears, as if drawn out of the conjurer’s sleeve, as a 
roomy and well-lit bothy in its upper part and an ample potting- 
shed below, out of which you open doors into the kilns, but kilns 
no longer. They are thoroughly practical and well-fitted fruit- 
rooms, with air admitted by ventilators but no light, and an 
atmosphere —equable 
and adequate is main- 
tained as to tempera- 
ture and moisture. 
And as the interior is 
thoroughly and 
modernly adapted to 
its varied purposes, So 
is the exterior 
developed into a 
charming composition, 
retaining the ancient 
lines, but fitted with 
new features of com- 
bined utility and 
beauty. The conical 
roofs have lost their 
now useless cowls, but 
end with metal finials, 
giving them the 
appearance of Loire 
touvelles, which likeness 
is borne out by the 
well- devised dormer 
windows. The corps 
de logis has needed 
some modification of 
roof and wall in its 
transmutation from 
drying-floor to dwel- 
ling-rooms; but the 
result is eminently suc- 
cesstul, and the garden 
front is in the likeness 
of a little seventeenth 
century dependency of 
such a fine old house as 
in another illustration 
appears over the wall 
top. The whole is in 
harmony and _ corre- 
spondence both with 
the main building near 
by and with the kitchen 
garden into which it 
looks—a_ typical 
Kentish kitchen 
“COUNTRY LIFG” garden of great size, 
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surrounded with old brick walls, in which is set a little garden- 
house, and with its vegetable plots bordered with blossoming 
espaliers or flowering plants, while in the centre rises an ancient 
and much-shored-up mulberry tree. Of another interesting tree 
at Godinton a picture is also given—the giant evergreen oak alluded 
to in a previous article. Its great, gnarled, twisied and 
segmented trunk was almost worth a separate photograph; but 
the view admirably renders the height and stretch of the tree, and 
the fine lines of its immense limbs, One of these, unfortunately, 
is gone, removed some years ago on the plea of its being untidy — 
a limb which amusingly shot out at right angles to the trunk to 
such length as to fail to support itself, and so had set its elbow 
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down firmly onto Mother Earth, and then risen up again, waving 
its giant forearm and branched hand some 7oft. away from the 
parent stem. H. Avray T1ippinc. 


THE MASTER WORKMAN. 


HAT’s the British workman all over!” The yard 
was deserted, the urgent piece of work could not 
be done and one of the partners of the firm who 
accompanied me could only elicit from the foreman 
the information that it was ‘time for the ten 

o'clock beer.” As we returned to the office I was forced to 

listen to a terrific denunciation of the artisan, his trades’ unions, 
his beer, his laziness, his greed and all that was his. And when 
at last I was able to escape and ponder upon these things, the 

thought of my friend, the master workman, came to me, and I 

wondered, not for the first time, if he were, indeed, the last of his 

race. I think there is something medieval about him. He was 
an estate joiner when first I met him, and | sat one afternoon 
for a while and watched him at work upon a hay-barn. I found 
it difficult to draw him into conversation, though he answered 
my questions as to what he was doing with a strange earnest- 
ness. But he was deeply engrossed upon a spirit-level, with which 
he seemed to be travelling round from post to post, nailing on a 
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board to rest it upon, studying it for a moment with his head on one 
side, and then moving on again. When, at last, he came back to 
his starting-point, after travelling thus some 12oft., even I knew 
that the cruciai moment had arrived, and without daring to speak, 
I found myself eagerly awaiting the result. Suddenly the tense 
€Xpression of anxiety left the face of the master workman, and 
he looked up at me with a radiant smile of perfect satisfaction. 

“Wad ye care to see, sir?” he enquired, politely, taking 
my interest for granted in the most friendly manner. “ It’s awfu’ 
near the bit.” 

And when I understood that his levels over the whole of the 
space did not vary half an inch, it was borne in upon me that | 
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had come upon no ordinary man. Now that his mind was 
relieved he consented to talk more freely. He spoke of his hay- 
shed as an artist might speak of his picture. He enlarged upon 
the topic. He pointed out from the hilltop where we stood 
historic hay-sheds in the valley below built by his father and his 
grandfather... He spoke with withering scorn of props and stays 
and other mean, unworthy aids to construction, and when it was 
datk he left the place reluctantly, complaining that the days were 
very short. As I came to know the master workman better I found, 
rather to my surprise, that he was no specialist in hay-sheds, as 
I had supposed. It was the job in hand at the moment that 
engrossed him. Until it was finished he seemed to live for 
nothing else, whether he was repairing a pump that had gone 
suddenly dry, or mending a broken ladder, or putting spokes 
into a cart-wheel. He had a real hereditary passion for his 
craft, for the work of his hands. He did not smoke, for he had 
a morbid fear of fire, and he lived among shavings. Not only 
his workshop, but his house was full of them. He was a 
teetotaller, a Scotchman and yet not a cur.er, a bachelor, a man 
with no hobby but his work, almost incapable of recreation. I 
asked him one day to look at my typewriter, which had suddenly 
gone wrong, and retused to be coaxed back to activity. He had 
never seen a typewriter before, but he had very soon taken it to 
pieces and discovered the cause of the trouble. And for the 
rest of that day he would talk of nothing but typewriters, 
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till a worn-out wheel-barrow came in, to be given a new 
lease of life at his hands. His vocabulary was curious, 
and he had a great faculty for coining words as he required 
them, that often delighted me. I remember him telling 
me, when | pointed out some ill-done piece of work, that he 
“could not do witha thing that looked ‘clumpersome.’ He liked 
‘substanshuality’; but tor all that a thing should be ‘eye-sweet.’”’ 
But one of the happiest of his phrases he used when I| found him 
setting two gate-posts in position. He told me that they were 
not quite level yet, but he would put it right by “ humouring 
them a little on both sides to satisfy each other.” 

The master workman is now in my own employment, and 
during the early months of the year he was engaged upon build- 
ing a model for me—no matter of what—for a London exhibition. 
| think these were the greatest weeks of the master workman’s 
life. He retired to his own cottage to escape from prying eyes, 
and there was not a room in the house that was free from the 
invasion of benches, tools, shavings and sawdust that ensued. 
There, with a concentrated fury of creation that increased week 
by week as the time grew near, all day and far into the night, 
grudging the time when he must sleep and eat, the master work- 
inan wrought upon his job. ‘*I am fair savage to get on with 
it,” he told me; and on one occasion he was so far carried away 
that he admitted he had lost his temper with some small screws, 
and had gone out and sat down for half-an-hour to “compose his 
mind.” But the delicate and beautiful work went resistlessly on, 
every difficulty foreseen before it arose, every point made perfect. 
Only an expert, indeed, knows how good it is. Another quaint 
phrase of the master workman’s was the following: ‘I know it’s 
your mind,” he said to me, ‘ that the model should be as service- 
able as the thing itsel’. It mustna be mute.’ Some moments 
of great anxiety he had. He met me one day pale with 
suppressed excitement. ‘A terror took me just now,” he said, 
“that the wee springs wouldna fit.” Finally—he concluded 
the campaign by working forty hours on a stretch—the model 
was finished and together the master workman and I went up 
to London. He had never before been south of Carlisle. 
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Rost Hkrpces. 

HEDGE of Roses well grown is always pleasant to see, whether in 
the small or large garden, but we are thinking now of the Rose 
for the small garcen, as several questions have been recently 
asked upon this subject. One would not, of course, select the 
rampant ramblers, that monopolise so much space and bloom 
once, for this purpose. We want the Roses with large flowers, 

which continue to appear for several weeks Surely a hedge of such 
Roses is preferable to a hedge of Privet or Aucuba, although in winter 
there are no leaves to impart a certain warmth of colouring. The simplest 
way to form a Rose hedge is to trench a piece of ground parallel with the 
path of the desired length. A comparatively narrow strip will suffice pro- 
viding the soil is deeply dug—a width of 15in. would be ample. — First mark 
out a straight line with the spade, then open a hole 15in. deep and of the 
same width, with a length of 18in. Remove the soil to the end of the line 
ready to fill up when the trench is finished. Then fork up the bottom soil 
and allow this to remain where it is, mixing with it in the forking up about a 
forkful of manure. Dig another portion 18in. in length and throw this soil 
into the first hole, which is now complete. Continue the work in this way 
until it is finished, and allow three weeks to elapse before planting. Plant 
at any time from the middle of October to March, but November is prefer- 
able. Purchase the plants in good time—October if possible—and when 
they arrive from the nursery dip the roots in water and cover them with soil, 
selecting a shady place. Choose a fine day for planting, and it is wise to 
have some help in this work. Open out a hole about tft. square and 
sufficiently deep to allow the place where the plant is budded to be rin. below 
the surface soil. Cut any jagged ends from the roots and shorten all roots to 
about 6in. unless there happens to be only one long tapering root, in which 
case it must be left about its full length. Trench the soil firmly about 
the roots and keep the surface soil loose—a little well-decayed manure may be 
spread on the surface after planting. 

After 71catment.—lf the plants are more than 3ft. in height cut them 
back to that at the time of pianting, and no further pruning will be necessary 
until they have been established about a year. Even then all that is needed 
in the way of pruning will be to cut down to the ground one or two of the 
older growths and retain the others in’act, except that straggling ones may 
be clipped to make the Lush shapely. If hedges from 3ft. to 4ft. high are 
required, consult the subjoined list. Very low hedges may also be planted to 
divide the flower garden from the lawn tennis ground. Of these we also give 
a selecticn, but the treatment will be the same. Keep the hedges free from 
weeds, and when they have been planted a year give liquid manure once a 
week during May and June and again after the first flowering. Single bushes 
may be planted, and they are charming when planted, for example, near the 
entrance gate, a sweet breath on entering the house from the sweetest of all 
shrubs. One may even desire to plant the Cabbage Rose, most fragrant of 
Roses, the quaint York and Lancaster, the little Scotch Rose or the Yellow 
Briars. _Whateyer is planted the holes should be dug deeply, and if the sub- 
soil retains water provide some artificial drainage, such as 2in. or 3in. of 
broken bricks or stones. If a tall hedge is wanted quickly the plants should 
be about 3ft. apart; but 2ft. 6in. will be sufficiently close. Instead of 
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I spent a fascinating afternoon and evening with him before 
the exhibition opened, for after that date nothing would tempt 
him away from his treasure. But, although he saw most of the 
sights that under the circumstances he was bound to see, and 
was child-like and enthusiastic in his appreciation, he came upon 
many other marvels in the streets of the existence of which I had 
been ignorant. He stopped me in the Strand to point out a 
system of propping a wall where a building had been taken down 
that was new to him, he was continually turning aside to study 
the wood-blocks of a street pavement, or the design of fencing in 
the park. His most vivid memory of St. Paul’s is that of the 
workmanship of one of the doors. He wandered, oblivious of time, 
among the models at the South Kensington Museum. Wherever 
he went he found something in his own line, and headed for it 
directly; as when at Earl’s Court he’ got at once on terms of 
nodding, if silent, acquaintanceship with a Japanese carpenter, 
who was planing backwards, holding the plank in position with 
his toes; and when he lest himself in a large toolshop, near 
Fleet Street, and finally implored me plaintively to take him 
away before he spent all the money he had. The master 
workman is back at home now, repairing a cart—with his 
whole soul. 

There is one other saying of his which I should like to 
record, as showing his deep-rooted objection to what he calls 
‘prying and interfering persons.” He is the mildest and most 
peaceable of men, and this was the only occasion on which | 
ever heard him administer a rebuke. An exceedingly stout little 
gentleman had long tried his patience sorely in the workshop, by 
his inquisitive and supercilious manner, He at last put his foot 
upon the step of a conveyance, that had just been finished, and 
rested upon it tentatively. 

“ Spiings don’t seem to be very strong, John,” he remarked. 

The master workman never looked up from his plane. 

‘“‘ I’ve often nottised,” he said, very quietly, ‘that people of 
a shuperior weight seem to take a delight in testing springs.” 

Such is the master workman, and heis one thing more. Heis 
the happiest man I have ever known. BERTRAM SMITH. 
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cutting away straggling shoots bend them horizontally into the hedge. 
Heiges nowadays are made of many sorts of Roses, but what one desires 
most are Roses which bloom into the autumn, 

Varieties.—The sorts recommended for hedges are—Tall hedges: Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, Conrad F. Meyer, Griiss an Teplitz, Frangois Crousse, 
Alister Stella Gray, Blanc Double de Coubert, Mme. Isaac Pereire, Wm. 
Allen Richardson, Gloire de Dijon and Climbing Belle Si:brecht. 
Medium: Clio, Ulrich Brunner, Monthly Rose, Armosa, Floribunda, 
La Tosca, Marie Van Houtte and Soleil d’?Or. Dwarf: Perle d’Or, Cecile 
Brunner, Archenbrodel, Baronne Piston de St. Cyr, Mme. Laurette Messimy, 
Mme. Ravary and the old Crimson China 

THe Newest AND Mosr BEAUTIFUL SWEET PEAS. 

The report of the National Sweet Pea Society on new varieties and those 
too much alike is interesting reading to those who grow and exhibit this 
sweet summer flower. It is mentioned that on July 16th an award of merit 
was given to Elsie Herbert, Evelyn Hemus, Nancy Perkins, Rosie Adams, 
Saint George, Silas Cole and The Marquis. At the Reading trials of the 
same flower the silver medal went to Saint George *as the best novelty of the 
year, also a first-class certificate ; while an award of merit was bestowed upon 
Princess Vic:oria, Nora Unwin, Lord Nelson and Prince Olaf. The following 
varieties are considered too much alik: (priority is given the first named) : 
Etta Dyke and White Spencer; Queen Alexandra and Scarlet Gem; Her 
Majesty and Splendour; Lord Rosebery and Cyril Breadmore; Mrs. Collier, 
Mrs. Felton, Dora Cowper, Ceres and Yellow Dorothy Eckford ; Captain of 
the Blues and Bolton’s Blue; Lady Grisel Hamilton, Countess of Radnor, 
New Countess and Princess May; Duke of Sutherland and Monarch; Lottie 
Eckford, Maid of Honour and Ivy Miller; Black Knight, Stanley and 
Borealton; John Ingman, George Herbert, E. J. Castle, Rosy Morn, Rosie 
Sydenham, Mrs. W. King and Phyllis Unwin; Flora Norton and Miss 
Phillbrick ; Modesty and Duchess of Sutherland; Sensation and Countess of 
Aberdeen; Princess Victoria and Pin: Gem; Countess Spencer, Paradise, 
Enchantress, Olive Bolton and Codsall Rose; Gorgeous, Miss B. Whiley 
and Mildred Ward; Countess of Lathom and Coral Gem. The committee 
recommends the following as the best in their colours: 4 Ai/e—Dorothy 
Eckford and Nora Unwin; crimson ond scarie-—King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra; vose and carmine, John Ingman; yel/ow and buff, Mrs. Collier ; 
b:ue, Lord Nelson and Romolo Piazzani; 4/ash, Mrs. Hardcastle; cerzse, 
Coccinea; pivk, Countess Spencer ; orange shades, Helen Lewis and Henry 
Eckford ; davender, Lady Grisel Hamilton and Frank Dolby ; vz9/et and 
purple, Duke of Westminster; magenta, Georse Gordon and Captivation ; 
picote:-edged, Dainty ; fancy, Sybil Eckford ; mauve, Mrs, Walter Wright ; 
maroon and bronze, Black Knight; s(riped and flaked (red and rose), Jessie 
Cuthbertson ; striped and flaked (purple and bine), Sutton’s Marbled Blue ; 
bico'or, Jeanne Gordon ; marb/ed, Helen Pierce. It may be instructive to 
record the names of the varieties which the society has determined to exclude; 
they are as follows: Sensation, Duchess of Sutherland, Katherine Tracey, 
Lord Kenyon, Colonist, Lady Skelmersdale, Lovely, Mrs. Knights Smith, 
Queen Victoria, Salopian, Mars, Lady Penzance, Countess of Aberdeen, 
Her Majesty, Mrs. Dugdale, Cyril Breadmore, Prima Donna, Mrs. Gladstone, 
Mrs. Eckfor!, Lady M. Ormesby Gore,’ Firefly, Dorothy Tennant, Lady 
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Nina Balfour, Golden Gate, Admiration, Countess Cadogan, Shahzada, 
Monarch, Calvpso, Chancellor, Lady Madge Currie, Lottie Hutchins, Venus, 
Mrs. H. K. Barnes, Blanche Ferry, Grey Friar, Princess of Wales, Sadie 
Burpee, Mrs. Sankey, Primrose, Countess of Radnor, Duchess of York, Emily 
Eckford, Waverley, Borealton, Fashion, Countess of Powis, Oriental, 
Gorgeous, Gracie Greenwood, Marchioness of Cholmondeley, Stella Morse, 
Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, Pink Friar, Blanche Burpee, Emily Henderson, 
Queen of England and the invincible varieties. 

THE NEMESIAs. 

When the Nemesia was first shown several years ago we regarded 
it as one of the most disappointing of half-hardy annual flowers, and 
unlikely to develop into a useful garden plant. Years of careful and 
skilful selection has resulted in a flower which is capable of giving a beautiful 
and unusual effect in whatever position it be placed. A large bed of it is 
not too much, and it might be introduced into the mixed border with the 
best results. We were looking recently at a quantity of plants grown for 
seed; the growth was compact, as the nurseryman describes a clustering 
of stems, so thick that the centre of the plant is hidden. When we first 
saw the Nemesia, if we remember rightly, the foliage was scanty and the 
stems none too numerous There was a dejected air about it, as if the 
climate—it was from South Africa—was unkind to it, as well as insect pests, 
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N the hottest day in sunimer one can always find some 
cool, shady trail which cuts across the forest slopes 
of the Canadian Rockies, and leads the traveller up 
between the conifers to those wide open spaces where 
the alpine pools are set like turquoise jewels on the 

broad breast of the mountains. By the brim of the icy waters 
little mosses and reeds whisper huskily in their tiny green throats, 
and the snowy cotton-grasses (Eriophorum capitatum) wave their 
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J. W. Henshaw. 


silky fluffy heads at the bidding of every breeze. Here, too, 
grow the water-crowfoots (Ranunculus aquatilis var. stagnatilis), 
gay with white and yellow flowers, their thread-like leaves 
being entirely submerged beneath the milky surface of the 
pool. Spiked water-milfoil (Myriophyllum spicatum), mare’s 
tail (Hippuris vulgaris), water-cress (Nasturtium officinale) 
and many other aquatic herbs also abound in these locali- 
ties; while the dense rose-coloured spikes of the water- 
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Now the growth is compact, strong and the flowers are of wonderful colours 
—orange, yellow, carmine, crimson, white, buff, rose and, indeed, as many 
shades as give the hardy Azaleas their glorious beauty, 

DororHy PERKINS ROSE. 

We were looking at this beautiful Rose on a pergola on a sunny August 
evening; the sunlight shone upon the clusters of flowers, but on these alone, 
and the effect was intense. Of course, the rosarian, he who gathers all 
the new Roses into his garden and does not discard the old favourites, has 
long since made a friend of Dorothy Perkins. No Rose of recent years has 
met with or des.rved such widespread popularity. It is not because the 
abundant leafage lingers so far into the winter that it may seem almost an 
evergreen Rose, but the flowers, given bountifully, appear in late summer- 
time—August and September—when they are as welcome as the scent- 
filled flowers of the earliest of all, Conrad F. Meyer, which has a place where 
it can send ‘its wild, thorny, vigorous shoots in all directions, Many new 
Roses have appeared of recent years, and Lady Gay was supposed to send 
Dorothy Perkins into an inferior position, but it still retains its supremacy, 
and is likely to for many years. As we pointed out recently, climbing Roses 
should be pruned immediately after they have bloomed, and by pruning we 
mean removing the growths upon which flowers have appeared this year, 
allowing the new shoots to take their place. 
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persicaria (Polygonum amphibium) which Emerson has so aptly 
described as 
Rosy Polygonum, lake-margin’s pride, 

may frequently be seen ornamenting the edye of the alpine 
waters. Just beyond the borders of the pools the dainty little 
pink swamp laurel (Kalmia glauca) grows in thick clusters, 
mingled with the small winter-green (Pyrola minor), a delicate 
species having white globular blossoms from which a fragrant 





SELKIRK MOUNTAINS. Copyright. 
scent emanates. White water-lilies do not grow in the Canadian 
mountains; but occasionally in some snow-fed lake you will 
{find masses of the golden-hued species (Nuphar polysepalum) 
floating contentedly on a soft bed of green leaves, and curtsying 
to the south wind, which sends tourmaline shadows chasing after 
topaz lights across the rippling surface of the waters where 

The bright Nymphza loves to lave, 

And spread her golden orbs long the dimpling wave. 
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J. W. Henshaw SALMON-BERRY. Copyright. 
In the swamps surrounding the Rocky Mountain lakes at high 
altitudes grow many plants which are eminently suitable for cuiti- 
vation in English water gardens. Most beautiful of all are the large 
yellow lady’s slippers (Cypripedium pubescens) which, though 
they prefer the dry moraines of the glaciers, yet are frequently 
found in moist places, illuminating the shade with their showy 
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inflated sacs, flanked by iong spiral petals and purplish-green 
sepals. The small yellow lady’s slipper (C. parviflorum) loves 
the cool damp spots in the forests. It is a small replica of 
C. pubescens, and has a fragrant odour. Close beside these 
Golden slippers meet for fairies’ feet, 

grow the mountain lady’s slipper (C. passerinum) and the pink 
lady’s slipper (C. acaule) both lovely flowers; the shooting star 
(Dodecatheon pauciflorum), quaint purple-pink blossoms with 
reflexed petals and queer little pointed yellow noses, which 
remind one of some bright-winged butterfly poised on the apex 
of a scape; and the swamp comandra (Comandra livida) a 
parasitic plant with pretty greenish white flowers. Sometimes 
you will see a whole swamp filled with the tall white bog 
orchis (Habenaria dilatata) the spikes of these exquisite flowers, 
which are fragrant as hyacinths, grow to a great height in the 
mountain regions. Marsh-marigold (Caltha palustris) is a 
splendid plant for a water garden, with its large glossy leaves and 
brilliant blossoms; false hellebore (Veratrum viride) with its 
immense handsome foliage and graceful pendent tassels of 
yellowish green flowers is also very ornamental, and together 
with the asphodel (Tofieldia glutinosa) loves a wet habitat. 
Many charming plants there are which flourish abundantly on the 
wet sandy flats of the Canadian mountains near running or 
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J. W. Henshaw. PRICKLY ROSE. Copyright. 
stagnant water, and which would thrive equally well amid similar 
surroundings in England. Among these are the primulas 
(P. farinosa, P. mistassinica) which have pink or lilac salver- 
shaped flowers marked by a yellow eye; the butterwort (Pingui- 
cula vulgaris) with its lovely purple blossoms that resemble large 
violets, and its pale leaves covered with a horrible thick slimy 
secretion ; the fly-spotted orchis (O. rotundifolia) bearing clusters 
of pale pink flowers with a single rounded leaf growing at the 
base of the scape; and the yellow monkey-flower (Mimulus 
Langsdorfii) a small plant with abnormally large biossoms and 
very small leaves. No mountain marsh would be complete 
without large beds of brook lobelia (L. Kalmii) its racemes of 
sky-blue blossoms closely resembling the garden species; 
Macoun’s gentian (G. Macounii) ‘ coloured with Heaven’s own 
blue’’; masses of odorous mint (Mentha canadensis); and the 
dense snowy spikes of the ladies’ tresses (Spiranthes roman- 
zoffiana), one of the most exquisite treasures in Nature’s garden. 
The early blue violet (viola cognata) is also a lover of swampy 
ground. it has five large petals which are hairy at the base, the 
lower one being marked by a tiny yellowish patch on its face and 
protruding at the back into a small rounded spur. But beautiful 
as are the swamp plants at high altitudes in British Columbia, 
equally exquisite are those which bloom beside the fast-flowing 
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alpine streams, for on the banks of these latter the flowers enjoy 
plenty of sunshine and the roots plenty of moisture, a most 
desirable combination. Ilere you will find the red monkey-flower 
(Mimulus Lewisii), a tall handsome plant with ample foliage, the 
slender stems bearing brilliant magenta blossoms. Each of these 
blossoms has a long green calyx, from out of which comes the 
richly-coloured tube, that spreads open into two lips, the upper 
one being reflexed and two-lobed, and the lower one spreading 
and three-lobed. The throat has two yellow patches inside, and 
is covered with white hairs; indeed, the whole plant is extremely 
hairy and sticky, and has a sweet sickly smell. The pale lemon- 
coloured flowers of the yellow willow-herb (Epilobium luteum) 
grows in quantities near running water at an altitude of 6,oooft. ; 
its four petals, folded in funnel-form, rarely expand, and are held 
in green calyx cups, which in their turn are cleft into four narrow 
slender divisions. The water willow-herb (Epilobium latifolium) 
is a handsome species with magenta flowers and very glaucous 
stems and leaves; it grows in close proximity to the grass of 
Parnassus (Parnassia montanensis, P. fimbriata), the flowers of 
which resemble delicate white buttercups, the veins in their 
petals being strongly marked and numerous stamens growing at 
the base of every blade. Each stalk is clasped by a single little 
rounded leaf, and a mass of smooth glossy foliage grows close to 
the ground. The leaves at the base are much curled up. Other 
plants which fringe the alpine streams are buckbean (Menyanthes 
trifoliata), a perennial herb with lovely white flowers; meadow 
rue (Thalictrum occidentale), a dainty plant with fern-like foliage ; 
leptarrhena (L. pyrolifolia) remarkable in seed for its rich purple- 
red appearance ; cow parsnip (Heracleum lanatum), growing to a 
height of 8ft., with great clusters of white flowers measuring a 
foot across and huge leaves ; and alpine bistort (Polygonum 
viviparum), white and rose colour, with grass-like leaves. Close 
to the snow in the wet valleys blooms the spring beauty 
(Claytonia sessilifolia), a frail rose-veined flower with a tuberous 
root. This is a delightful plant under cultivation. Atan altitude 
of 8,o0o0ft. grows the white romanzoffia (R. sitchensis). In many 
a crevice among the rocks, where the melting snow trickles down 
between the stones, you will find clumps of these velvet-petalled 
flowers shimmering like pearls in the green setting of their 
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J. W. Henshaw. YELLOW LADY'S SLIPPER. Copyright 
round scalloped leaves. It is wonderful to find so rare and swect 
a flower at such an immense elevation, and only the traveller 
who has climbed long and far in search of its creamy blossoms 
can know the full delight of its discovery. Many beautiful 
flowering shrubs ornament the slopes of the Rocky and Selkirk 
Mountains, and among those which would bear transplanting to 
English alpine gardens are the salmon-berry (Rubus nutkanus), 
with its handsome white flowers set among dense strongly-veined 
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foliage; the prickly rose (Rosa acicularis), a bush growing to a 
height of 4ft. and covered with fragrant pale pink blossoms ; the 
service berry (Amelanchier alnifolia),a low pearly-flowered shrub 
with sweet purple berries, called by the Indians saskatoon ; the 
Rocky Mountain grape (Berberis repens), with its glossy leaves 
which turn a lovely scarlet in the autumn; and the shrubby 
cinquefoil (Potentilla fruticosa), covered with silky silvery foliage 
and bearing masses of bright yellow blossoms. Some of the large 





J. W. Henshaw. COTION-GRASS. Copyrighi, 
perennial herbs are very handsome and decorative in a wild 
garden, especially such showy ones as the red baneberry (Acta 
spicata var. rubra), which grows to a height of 6ft., has quantities 
of foliage and beautiful terminal racemes of white feathery 
flowers; and the goat’s beard (Spiraea aruncus), which grows 
1oft. high, and has long showy plumes of closely clustered creamy 
flowers. In Nature’s garden on the slopes of the Canadian 
mountains there are arctic plants and water plants, rock plants 
and swamp plants, plants which thrive in the sunshine, plants 
which love the shade, flowering vines and tall shrubs, and all 
these combine to create such an ensemble of beauty and fragrance 
as may not be found in any other country in the world. Among 
the finest wild flower meadows in the mountains are those in the 
vicinity of Banff, where the vetches and oxytropes are superb, 
and the larkspurs, asters, fleabanes and orchids grow to absolute 
perfection. On the way to the Yoho Valley, at Lake O'Hara, 
in the Asulkan Valley, on Cougar Mountain, by the margin of 
Lake Louise and Emerald Lake, on the slopes of Mount St. Piran 
and Mount Temple, in the Wapta Valley and in the Valley 
of the Bow, all the flowers mentioned in this article may 
be found. In the month of July the mountain wild flowers of 
Canada are most abundant, and at the very height of their 
perfection; while in September the plants in fruit are 
exceptionally beautiful, and one may gather long sprays of the 
scarlet-fruited creeping raspberry, blueberries, currants and 
gooseberries, salmon-berries, bearberries, bilberries, bunchberries 
and the lovely ripened fruits of many other plants, such as 
disporum, Solomon's seal, devil's club, Rocky Mountain grape 
and wild rose. 

Thus at all seasons is the wild garden of Canada beautiful. 
Early in the year, when delicate fronds and shoots strike upward 
through the melting snow and presently carpet the earth with 
their tender green, spring passes by, leaving her steps marked by 
globe-flowers and wind-flowers ; when summer trumpets on the 
hills all the plants bud and blow with a wealth of sap and pour out 
their fragrance in libation to the sun; but when autumn shadows 
deepen, and the leaves turn russet-red, then is the harvest of 
fruits—nuts, berries and cones—and presently the alpine meadows 
fall asleep under the soft snow. Jutia W. Hensnaw. 
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HEN English counties first took metes and bounds, 

none had a fairer strip of England than Sussex. 

Glynde is in the midst of this delectable county, 

well placed, within three miles of the old county 

town of Lewes. Nowadays it is, perhaps, more 

to the point to note it as on the road over the hills between 

Brighton and Eastbourne, upstart fishing ports that have 
outpaced the Sussex capital. 

Among those pleasant chaik hills, the bare green downs 
ringed with trees, that give the wanderers coming home by 
Newhaven a sight of dear and familiar things, 1s this village 
of Glynde, notable as the first breeding-place of the perfect 
Southdown sheep. Below it is the Glynde Reach, flowing to 
the Ouse, a brackish stream on which at high water a boat of 
some draught may swim. Local tradition makes much of this 
ritch or reach, and would have you know that the King of 
France's fleet has sailed here in the old time before us. The 
Cabuin Hill which tops Glynde has a truer story of a still 
dimmer time, before France was or her kings. For the Caburn, 
Whether it be “ Caer Bryn” or no, is an ancient British earth- 
work and hill-fort; and where the ground has been trenched the 
spade cuts the walls of wicker beehive huts and turns the ashes 
of the hearths of Glynde’s first wild parishioners. 

Glynde manor was held of the Archbishop’s manor of 
Malling, a fact which makes the antiquary’s task no easier when 
he comes to seek out its separate history. Its old manorial lords 
were a race named Waleys—strangers, for Waleys signifies an 
outlandish man—and the pedigree made for the Morleys, their 
descendants, at a time when pedigree-making was an imaginative 
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and untrammelled business, gives them for a first ancestor one 
Sir Richard Waleys, busband of * Dionysia heiress of the Lord 
Glynde,” from which marriage came a son, another Sir Richard 
Waleys, knight, who had issue Sir Godfrey Waleys, and so on 
for three more knightly generations, until one of the daughters 
of a last Sir John Waleys carries the manor to her husband 
Nicholas Morley. A genuine document before us, a “fine’’ of 
the eleventh year of King John, shows the true beginning of the 
Waleys family in Glynde, and, somewhat to our surprise, the 
facts are not far from those of the old pedigree. The parchment 
gives us the final concord of a suit between Godfrey Waleys and 
Ralph of Arderne concerning the Sussex manors of ‘Glinde,” 
“ Teringe” and ‘ Pascinges,” and the Kentish manors of 
«“ Tainton” and * Newendun.” Godfrey, it appears, has sought 
judgment in the King’s Court whether the right in the said 
manors is with him, as heir of his dead mother Denise, or with 
the said Ralph of Arderne, who had married her in her widow- 
hood, having a new gift of them from tne hands of Hubert 
Walter, the Archbishop and overlord. Since Ralph now recog- 
nises the right of Godfrey, his stepson gives him 1oo marks and 
the Pascinges manor to hold for his life. 

Thus we can begin the history of Glynde with the fact that 
one Denise, evidently the heir of the Archbishop’s Glynde 
tenant, married a Waleys, and that their son Godfrey inherited 
from his mother. Our next document, a deed enrolled in the 
Court of King’s Bench in 1454, shows that John Waleys, a 
squire and no knight, son of Sir William and grandson of Sir 
John Waleys, had four daughters for his co-heirs, of whom 
Joan, then wife of Nicholas Morley, esquire, joined with her 
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sisters in giving possession—temporary possession as it would 
seem—of their manor of Glynde to their cousins William and 
Jobn Waileys. Thus a new family had its foot in Glynde, a 
Lancashire stock, cadets of Morley of Morley. Settling here, 
the Morleys had Glynde in their share of the Waleys’ inheritance 
and made it their chief seat, Robert Morley, son of Nicholas 
Morley by Joan Waleys, asking in his will of 1513 for burial 
here, and ordering a house and lands in London to be sold for 
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founding in Glynde church a chantry that soon suffered the fate 
of all English chantries. For eight generations they were here, 
a family of Sussex squires who married twice with the Pelhams, 
and gave their daughters in marriage to Darells, Stapleys, 
Boords and Fagges. During their time the present manor house 
rose on the site of an older and now forgotten one. Also they 
bred the most notable man of whom we have any record at 
Glynde, Colonel Harbert Morley. Born in 1616, be had his 
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learning beside John Evelyn the diarist at Lewes school; but 
their pathways in life soon divided. Evelyn was for the Church 
and the Court, althougl) he came very slowly to the King’s host 
in his new foreign armour and was glad to have his quittance 
and ride home again. But Harbert Morley was the true picture 
of a stout and upright republican. Member for Lewes when 
the troubles came, he was one of the first to draw sword for the 
Parliament, one of the last to forsake the vision of a common- 
wealth for which England was unripe. In 1642, he volunteered 
to raise the well-affected men of Sussex, no light task in the 
county of Sackvilles and Ashburnhams, babe-eating Lunsfords 
and wild Gorings. But more than one Sussex gentleman’s name 
is on the King’s death warrant, and though Arundel was in 
Royalist hands when Harbert Morley rode down to the country 
on his mission, Chichester and Morley’s own borough of Lewes 
were for Parliament. Morley and his neighbours, Anthony 
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Stapley, Sir Thomas Pelham 
and Sir Thomas Parker, being 
deputy-lieutenants, were to put 
their county into posture of 
defence and to disarm all who 
would not join them. It does 
not appear that he was with 
Waller and Browne when they 
turned aside from their march 
towards Chichester to blow in 
the castle gate of Arundel with 
a petard and seize the malig- 
nants therein. but before they 
attacked the weak walls of 
Chichester, where a party of 
cavaliers had assembled, 
Colonel Morley rode up with 
‘‘three troops of horses and 
two companies of dragoneers.”’ 
The result broke down all 
cavalier -resistance in Sussex 
fora year to come, and Har- 
bert Morley, busied with ship- 
ping off unhappy’ Royalist 
prisoners to the Indies, had the 
thanks of the Parliament for 
his zeal. 

Another occupation, which 
must have made many a 
Sussex manor house ring with 
.curses on him, was Harbert 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” Moriey’s work as a sequestrator 

of Royalist estates. There was 

more fighting for him the next year, for Hopton, who carried 
Winchester and Cowdray and retook Arundel by surprise, 
advanced on Lewes, only to be beaten back by the vigilant 
Morley. When Arundel, a very shuttlecock of a castle, was again 
flying the Parliament’s banner, Morley was joint captain of that 
hold looking down on a deserted town, the windows all broken 
by gun-shot. By this time all Royalists in the county knew 
Morley, ‘the crooked rebel of Sussex,” for their most obstinate 
foe, and a roughly-handled clergy complained bitterly of his hard 
dealings with them. It is with some surprise that we find 
Harbert Morley’s name missing from those who signed the 
King’s death warrant. He was, indeed, named as a judge, and 
for three days he watched the trial in Westminster Hall, but 
neither signed nor sealed, a fact which years afterwards saved 
Glynde to the Morleys. After 1653 he lived privately at 
(Glynde. He could not abide even such kingship as Cromweli’s 
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Protectorate showed him, and allowed the gout to be his excuse for 
not taking his seat when elected for Rye. But when Oliver was 
dead, the county and Lewes borough both elected the Colonel, 
who came up to London to join Richard Cromwell’s council and 
hear unwelcome talk about the advantages of a monarchy. 
Parliament, he found, had grown lax in its manners during his 
absence. Harbert Morley was ready like an old soldier to stand 
for discipline; and even the Speaker, who had interrupted a 
member by moving for candles to be brought in, drew the rebuke 
of the squire of Glynde, and was told that, ‘‘ while another speaks, 
you ought to sit dcewn, Mr. Speaker.” All the tales of him, and 
there are many, show a man dauntless in his duty. When 
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General Lambert and the Army marched on the Parliament it 
was Harbert Morley whom the hectoring general had to face in 
Palace Yard, Morley with a pistol in hand and swearing to put a 
bullet in Master Lambert if he came a step further. ‘he better 
part of valour came upon the general, who answered curtly, 
**Colonel Morley, i will go another way, though if I please I 
could pass this.” 

In the last days of the Commonwealth, for which he had 
fought, Colonel Morley was Lieutenant of the Tower, and with 
a more pliant spirit might have taken the wind out of Monk’s 
sails and made a duke’s seat of Glynde. His old schoolfellow 
Evelyn was keen to see the part Morley might play, pressing 
him to act without Monk, ‘‘and have all the honour.’? But he 
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remained doubtful, having, perchance, his own value for a turn- 
coat’s honour. A letter of approval under Evelyn’s hand 
shows that even that obstinate, although timid, cavalier could see 
Morley “free and incontaminate, well-borne and abhorring to 
dishonour or enrich yourselfe with the spoyles which by others 
have been ravish’t from our miserable yet dearest country.” So 
Monk had his chance and took it, and the Lieutenant of the 
Tower—‘ © the sottish omission of this gentleman,” wailed 
Evelyn—bought a pardon at a cost of £1,000 and retired to 
Glynde, where “the Baron of Sussex” died in his bed some 
seven years after the Restoration. His only son did not long 
survive him, and at his death Glynde passed to the Trevors. 
Thus the long line of succes- 
sion was at last broken, for the 
Trevors had no Morley blood. 
William Morley, the last squire 
of his race, had married Eliza- 
beth Clarke, who at his death 
became wife of John Trevor, 
to whom she brought the 
Glynde lands. Like that of 
every other gentle family of 
Wales, the family tree of 
Trevor soars into the clouds 
like Jack’s beanstalk, and a 
body climbing it to the top 
might find himself in Eden 
garden. But the first Trevors 
with whose doines the world 
outside the marches of Wales 
may concern itself were among 
the five sons of a John Trevor 
buried, the year after the 
Armada, in St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street. Four of these sons 
came to the honour of knight- 
hood. The third son, Sir Sack- 
ville Trevor, whose portrait in 
his commander’s scarf now 
hangs on the wail at Glynde, 
was a sea captain in the fleet 
that sailed to bring Prince 
Charles and the Spanish Lady 
from Santander, and from his 
ship, the Defiance, was thrown 
out the rope that saved a 
prince whose boat was drifting 
out to sea the night of a stiff 
gale. Commanding a squadron 
in the North Sea, he took the 
St. Esprit out of the Texel in 
1627, which, if we may trust a 
complimentary letter of James 
Howell, was “one of the best 
exploits ever performed.” The 
youngest son was Sir Thomas 
Trevor, who, aithough one of 
the twelve judges giving judg- 
ment for the Crown in Hamp- 
den’s ship - money case, yet 
refused the King’s summons to 
come to his Oxford Court, 
emphasising his refusal by 
hanging one of the Royal 
messengers for a spy. This 
stern judge’s brother, Sic John 
Trevor of Trevalyn, was a 
leading Parliament man under 
the Commonwealth, as was his 
son, Sir John the younger, both 
of them hedging 1m time in the 
Restoration year. John the 
younger bought a_ secretary- 
ship of State under the re- 
stored monarchy. Strangely 
enough, his wife Ruth was 
diughter of John Hampden of 
Hampden, against whom his fatuner had made his famous 
decision. By her he was father of the John Trevor whose 
marriage settled him at Glynde on the estate of his wile’s first 
husband, William Morley. 

John Morley Trevor, eldest son of William Morley’s widow, 
begat a round dozen of children. Butonly oneson survived him, 
a John Trevor, Lord of the Admiralty and member for Lewes, 
the last of the “Squire Trevors” who were at once lords of 
Glynde and of the Welsh lands. Hot Welsh blood had been 
inherited with the lands, for when Squire Trevor was carried to 
the Glynde vault, in 1743, the sword wounds of a duel were in 
his body. At his death the Welsh estate was parted among 
eight sisters, and his second cousin once removed, Richard 
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Trevor, Bishop of St. David's, had Glynde with an injunction, 
faithfully obeyed, to have a care of the Miss Trevors. They 
figure in Horace Walpole’s letters, and with their cousin, the 
bishop, escape well through that ordea!. The bishop himself 
loved Glynde, where traditions of his open housekeeping and his 
life as a generous Sussex landlord remained at Glynde long 
after his day. ‘The bequest may have tempted my lord from 
his Northern flock, for the bishop seems to have lived most of 
his year at Glynde, where he pulled down the old church, with 
the delighted acquiescence of its patrons, the Dean and Chapter 
of Windsor, rebuilding it with neat hideousness and setting his 
arms on the new pediment. ‘ Elegance and comfort,” says the 
delighted topographer Horsfield, ‘‘are happily combined. The 
greatest contrast prevails between this elegant structure and 
most of the Sussex churches.”’ In one of this elegant building’s 
vaults the bishop was laid in 1771. His elder brother, the fourth 
Lord Trevor, was his heir here, Horace Walpole’s correspondent, 
who on the death of the last Hampden of Hampden had that 
estate also and became Viscount Hampden. Two sons succeeded 
in turn as second and third viscounts, the last of them bequeathing 
Glynde to Henry Krand, afterwards twenty-first Lord Dacre, 
great-grandson of John Morley Trevor. 

The Brands, now lords of Glynde, come from Hertfordshire, 
where many households of this family had dwelt time out of 
mind in the parish of Great Hormead. By reason of the marriage 
of Thomas brand of the Hoo with Gertrude Roper, daughter of 
a younger son of the Teynham Ropers by a daughter of John 
Morley Trevor of Glynde, the Brands had Glynde in 1824 by 
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bequest of the third Viscount Hampden of the Trevor family. 
Thomas Brand, eldest son of this marriage, succeeded as twen- 
tieth Lord Dacre to a very ancient barony by writ. But the 
good public service of a Brand revived for this family the 
viscounty of Hampden. Henry Bouverie William Brand, 
younger brother of the twenty-second Lord Dacre, was member 
for Cambridgeshire and senior Liberal Whip when he was elected 
without opposition to succeed Speaker Denison, and for twelve 
years he ruled the House, suave and firm as a Speaker should be. 
Irish opposition made some of those years stormy ones, organised 
obstruction perfecting itself until Speaker Brand brought Parlia- 
mentary procedure to a crisis in 1881 by refusing, after a sitting of 
forty-one hours, to hear more speeches. A limit was set to 
obstruction by his bold action, and legislation followed giving 
new powers to the Speaker. During those troublesome days 
Glynde was the refuge in which the Speaker could forget, as 
landlord and farmer, the vexations of Westminster, and preserve 
that imperturbable temper for the sake of which Gladstone held 
him the best Speaker of his century. On leaving the chair he 
was created Viscount Hampden of Glynde,.a title which over- 
shadowed the old barony of Dacre to which he succeeded on his 
brother’s death in 1890. His grandson, the third viscount, has 
his seat at the Hoo, and Rear-Admiral Brand, the Speaker’s 
second son, is lord of Glynde and the Sussex manors. 

Glynde Place, as we have it to-day, remains, in spite of 
many changes, a characteristic Sussex manor house of the 
Elizabethan age, roofed in with Horsham stone. William Morley 
was its builder, grandfather of Colonel Harbert, the republican. 
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Its front, however, looking bleakly down rolling ground towards 
the east, is the work of Richard Trevor, the Bishop of Durham. 
Seeing that this prelate made a clean sweep of the Gothic walls 
of Glynde church, a portico and pediment might be looked for 
in the new house front. Yet here the bishop showed a taste 
rare enough in his day, and his eighteenth century work, with 
its three ogival gables, its bold bays and mullioned windows, 
at least does not affront the older pile behind it. By the bishop’s 
porch we gain the wide entrance hall, whose columns and 
busts show where his lordship at last loosed his classical 
fancy. Behind this lies the inner court. Over the western - 
entrance to the quadrangle we look up at the builder’s arms— 
Morley’s leopards’ heads quartered with the ermined fesse of his 
Waleys ancestors. Beioware the initials and date, W . 1569. M, 
and on the frieze above the pilasters framing the shield is 
William Morley’s Italian “word” of SPERANZA MI DA LA VITA. 
Many changes have been made within the thick walls, flint-faced 
over chalk, of William Morley’s building, and it is hard to say 
where was his main hall; but two rooms remain with the 
Elizabethan stonework of their fireplaces showing arms and 
badges of Morley and Waleys in the spandrels. Out through the 
back archway into the sheltered western garden, one wing at 
least has its original mullions and dripstone. The gallery, 
now the chief room at Glynde, is full of portraits, mainly of 
those Trevors who had their chief seat here. Curiously framed 
over the mantel-piece is one of four Italian bronze reliefs of 
Scriptural subjects bought for the house in 1767, the others 
being in the entrance hall below. It is notable that not one 
picture remains of the Morleys, 
but Sir Tnomas Trevor is here 
in his scarlet robe, and here 
are his brothers, Sir John of 
‘Trevalyn and Sir Sackville 
Trevor, the fighting sea cap- 
tain, with all his bravery of 
shining plates and silken scarf. 
Here is the Trevor who was 
a maid of honour at the 
Restoration Court, and 
Morley’s widow who brought 
Glynde to her second husband. 
Among Admiral Brand’s col- 
lections is an old and curious 
sketch in China ink of a some- 
what sour-featured gentleman, 
his smoothly-combed hair and 
narrow neck-band falling over 
the gorget and pauldrons of a 
steel harness, who, by tradition, 
is John Hampden, father of 
Sir John Trevor’s wife. A 
single Dacre portrait hangs in 
Bishop Trevor’s great room, 
but the view from the bow 
window gives the Brands of 
Glynde another memory of 
their Dacre forefathers, for 
thence you may see the trees 
of the Pelhams’ old park of 
Laughton, wherein Thomas 
Fiennes, Lord Dacre, joined 
the fatal frolic of a party of 
well-born poachers. ‘The death of Pelham’s keeper in the affray 
of that night did not lie at Lord Dacre’s door, but King Henry 
was in merciless humour when the case came up, his courtiers 
greedy for forfeited manors, and so the young lord must needs 
die for it on Tower Hill. Oi. 
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HALF-AN-HOUR WITH 
4A BOOMERANG. 


OOMERANG, mystic word, conjuring up ideas of 
savages, naked save for, perhaps, a loin cloth, squatted 
round a fire in the midst of the wild Australian bush and 
tearing to pieces the half-cooked results of their prowess 
with this weird weapon. Who of us having read Sir 

Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s account in this very paper of what can be 
done by an expert in this'connection has not felt some desire to 
possess an instrument which, unlike a golf ball, the more 
successfully you propel it the less trouble is entailed in going 
after it? At any rate, a lady happening to pass a certain 
shop in Pall Mall was moved to go in and buy one in 
order to try and emulate his feats with the same. On _ her 
return, I, as being, if not very young, still very enthusiastic about 
all forms of games or sport, was invited to come with her to make 
maiden efforts in the sport of boomerang-throwing. For the 
benefit of the uninitiated I draw a few rough diagrams to 
illustrate the proper flight of a boomerang, and also those of our 
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own first efforts. I may mention that, being able to play most 
games after a fashion, I started off in the firm expectation of being 
able to show the lady how it should be done. Alas! Pride 
indeed goeth before a fall. We started off into the beautiful 
park after tea-—it was a glorious evening, though somewhat 
chilly, as there was a nice little breeze blowing from the north-east 
—and began. With us was a copy of a treatise by the already 
mentioned author on “How to Throw the Boomerang,” which, 
together with the instructions 
printed on the handle of the 
6s id we studied in turn. Sy Baca 4 san 

yen my companion, facing 
east as directed and grasping \ 
the boomerang with the first 
two fingers and thumb, made 


her first essay. To our united B ¢ 
delight and surprise the _ o 
instrument did behave as if it ; Ge. 
were more than a mere piece ‘ ' 

of wood, gracefully skimming D* 2 
the ground for about 30yds. Pre — 
and then rising up into the z* 

air, thus completing the first A m 

portion of the curve from jek 

A to C in the diagram of a Bug 


correct throw It was then 
my turn, and to my horror “pe th 

y ; vai box (We - 
and disgust the diabolical A Pr 


tool left my hand to strike Ts Yt pms eanap 
the ground like a stone about iw a bs eee 
2oyds. to 30yds. away, just ee “3 pa Lp vi 


exactly as any other fairly . 
heavy stick would do if # 
thrown with some vigour. This went on for perhaps a quarter 
of an hour, the lady each time getting better results and actually 
succeeding in causing her missile to return and fall at about point 
D in the plan. While my efforts with fiendish regularity struck 
the ground as on the first occasion, despite anxious watchings 
of my companion to see how it was done and piteous enquiries as 
to the magic touch which converted the ordinary-looking piece 
of wood into a thing endowed with life instead of an inanimate 
lump of matter. At length the unwonted exertion, combined with 
the fact of having letters to write, sent her back to the house, 
leaving me to try further conclusions with the boomerang. 
Determined not to be beaten by the creature, I set to work with 
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HERE are two points that give rise to thought in Mrs. 
Mary E. Mann’s fine novel, The Sheep and the Goats 
(Methuen). It is a tale of disillusion at twenty- -eight. 
Now disillusion is a very ordinary occurrence in love 
stories, but it happens more naturally at eighteen than 
ten years later. A young inexperienced girl is easily misled. 
She does not know her own mind. The blinding effect of passion 
is then strongest. Bvt an acute, clear-minded woman of eight- 
and-twenty is not so easily deceived either in regard to herself or 
the man. Moreover, when she has once given her affection, it is 
less easy to change; it is the time when “ Nox death nor hell shall 
prevail against thee, Alfonso.’’ We can well understand how 
Mrs. Mann has pondered over the means she should employ 
to dissolve Amanda’s love for Aubrey Poole. His birth, 
fortune and general good manners shut the door to considera- 
tions of prudence. Neglect was the final choice of the authoress. 
She is too learned in human nature to have chosen any of the 
devices familiar to those who read fifth-rate romances, to whom 
something dishonourable, the telling of a lie, the forging of a 
cheque, or any similar delinquency ‘would bave offered an easy 
solution. They do uot recognise that, as far as these things go, 
woman’s morality is a mere veneer. How readily will she 
undergo hardship and disgrace for a scoundrel! Neglect was the 
better weapon. Yet in using it Mrs. Mann shows the 
limitations of her sex. She presents Amanda’s case with 
severe accuracy; but we cannot reconcile ourselves to the 
belief that a man of thirty-seven, who never dreams of 
anything but the marriage knot as the end of his wooing 
should have been grossly inattentive before it was tied. He 
might have been unfaithful, licentious, deceitful ; but his neglect 
is not that of a too-secure lover, but of a husband. The effect 
produced by the early scenes of the novel is that of a man who 
has wooed and won his bride. Save for that initial blunder, the 
uprooting of one love and the planting of another is managed 
with rare skill. The substitution of the Rev. Mr. Fisher “for 
Aubrey Poole follows a natural and inevitable course. Only 
the incidents at the end are dragged out a little. Mrs. Mann 
evidently does not share Scott's opinion that, as soon as the 
end comes in view, the novelist, recognising that the interest 
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renewed vigour, but it went straight to the ground with the same 
wearying monotony. ‘‘ This won’t do,” I said, and set to work to 
consider how the necessary cut-back could be given. I tried a sort 
of back-handed jerk with my left hand, when lo! and behold it rose 
up as it should, and with it my spirits. At last | felt I was 
beginning to get the hang of it. I then, profiting by the 
knowledge thus acquired, started it with the ordinary overhand 
throw. Hurrah! Not only does it first skim along the ground, but 
rising about 8oyds. away it describes a large curve to the left and 
comes sailing back, r requiring to be dodged on its way, to fall on 
the gravel royds. behind. I am now wildly enthasiastic. Each time 
{fam more and more able to control its flight. At last an ambitious 
effort is thwarted by an old ash tree, into a large hole in which 
about halfway up the boomerang finds its way. After a somewhat 
arduous climb I succeed in dislodving it; it has buried one end 
deep in the semi-rotten wood. On return to terra firma 1 essay 
to send it round an elm about 1ooyds. away. Straight it skims 
to the desired spot, turns to the left, and is lost to sight. I think, 
bother it, it will hit the tree. However, no sound, and I| wait 

patiently for its appearance 
zy 4nd return on the other side, 
(=) acme ‘c I! am, however, doomed to 
€. ‘e@ disappointment, so run to 


\ * ' the spot. No sign of the 
ee * - boomerang. Prolonged ex- 

\ =< seers ats ; . 

— a Jn ploration of the upper 





regions of the elm tree and 

ASD ap tefne the surrounding country fail 

: ; y to bring it to light, and I 

Thvahe oes Vhrws. am compelled, after search- 

ing at least three times as 

long as I had practised with 

it, to return to the house 

and confess my sins to the owner of it. Thus began and 

ended my acquaintance with my first (it has not been my last) 

boomerang. | left off firmly convinced that it was no mere piece 

of wood, but possessed ot some diabolical spirit. First it would 

do nothing for me. Then it went properly, but nearly knocked 

me on the head. It is a most ditlicult thing to dodge, as it 

seems to change its direction at will in mid-air. Lastly, it 

disappeared in a spot where a pin could hardly have been 

hidden. I feel that perhaps the departed spirit of some 

Australian aboriginal must have taken this form for a short 

half-hour, only to return at the end’of that time to the bourne 
from whence he came. H. W. M. 
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of the tale is at an end, should crowd on all sail and 
rush to the end. It is at the beginning only that you may 
trifle and dawdle and play about till the atmosphere is 
realised. All this is a matter of technique; our second point 
will probably be regarded by the authoress as more important. 
It regards the attitude of the individual to Society —fashionable 
Society. The case is presented with great ingenuity, and 
might be stated somewhat in the manner ot Steel and 
Addison’s Spectator. Mr. Fisher is a clergyman in an exclu- 
sive and scholastic litthe town where the college masters and 
their principal form the fashionable set. He is good, earnest 
and eloquent, and the leaders of Society offer him a smiling 
welcome to their ranks. They do this conscious of their 
power, and as if saying ‘‘a breath unmakes thee as a breath 
hath made.” Society in London consists of many sets—the 
purely smart set, the sporting set, the literary set, etc.—and a 
man ostracised by one may find refuge in another. In the sort 
of town typified by Wynborough all are embraced in one. Hence 
Mr. Fisher was obliged to reckon up the advantages and disad- 
vantages it offered. Its problems were crudely presented at the 
first garden party he gave. Our parson was the son of Fisher 
the draper of Wynborough High Street, a worthy, but vulgar 
and illiterate tradesman, who had collected’ his sovereigns but 
scattered his aspirates. Society consisted of people to whom 
he had cringed hat in hand, from whom he had solicited orders, to 
whom he had dunningly presented bills. Society, in consideration 
of the rector’s personal distinction, had generally overlooked his 
parentage, but seemed to consider that the draper should be 
kept out of sight in the back garden. Mrs. Algum, the 
acknowledged leader of Society, wished to boycott the garden 
party, to which the old dri tper was invited, but General Chatter- 
house goes for the mere purpose of vexing her. The following 
passage not only shows how near he was to repentance, but 
gives the impression produced by the draper : 


‘** It’s done,” he said to her, as, having made their adieux, they walked 
away. ‘*I went to teach that howler of an Alzum to leave my affairs alone. 
But that’s the finish, remember. We don’t want to put ourselves in that 
position more than once; and we won't. That miserable old draper-man 
had the cheek to ask me to look at a bundle of bills he had paid while his 
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about with him. He fastened on to 
I saw him bringing out his package as we 


He c 


Aubrey Poole when I escaped. 


son was at college. rries them 
passed them just now.” 

But the rector offers Society a still greater affront. Ata 
boarding-house, where many of the college masters stayed, was 
a young girl whose mother claimed relationship with the Fishers. 
She is in every way a very objectionable young person —ignorant, 
mindless, greedy, not very clean, without a redeeming feature 
except the animal beauty of youth. Yet because this giddy and 
worthless girl is imperilled by the attentions of the schoolmaster 
boarders, Mr. Fisher insists upon offering her an asylum at the 
rectory. ‘* That awful little wretch from the lodgings’”’ was 
therefore also at the garden party. It was the beginning of a 
disagreeable complication. A situation is found in London for 
the girl, but she runs away, and eventually finds her way back to 
the rectory, where her presence regarded as a scandal, 
especially when, after the rector’s mother had died, and his sister 
had become engaged to be married, he is likely to be left in the 
house alone with this unchaperoned damsel. Yet he is so 
determined io save her worthless little soul alive, that he offers 
to marry her and thus tie himself to one with whom he has not 
an idea in common. Thus is the gauntlet thrown down to Society. 
His position may best be explained in his own words: 


1S 


**Until | came here—except in the relations of priest and people—I 
have hardly come in contact with Society. I was too hard-worked, my life 
a rush. And now that I have time to consider it—its laws, its 
penalties, its rigorous slavery, its unpitying, stupid cruelty—TI can t tell you 
how these strike me! So relentless, and so ridiculous !” 

‘You mean you would do away with the restrictions of caste, Mr. Fisher?” 


‘And you, by your tone, and by the lift of your lip, mean that an 


too much ol 


expression of contempt for class should come from the mouth of one who is 
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well-born, not from that of the Wynborough draper’s son. I agree heartily 
with you there ; and that is why I hold my tongue on the subject, except to 
you. I expect you te do me the honour to understand, Miss Chatterhouse ; 
and to believe every word I say to you.” 

‘And if I promise to do that, you must make me a promise in return to 
believe quite half of what I say to you, Mr. Fisher.” 

He would not be diverted from his theme. 

** These people have refused to come to our house because my sister and 
I are our father’s son and daughter. I understand it quite well. I don’t 
particularly regret it; I don’t resent it at all. They are obeying the law 
which they have imade for themselves-— good citizens of a world of their own 
construction. But I,:in a sense, you perceive, am not of that world ; its 
laws are nothing to me.” 
In the end, it is not the rector, but Society, that has to yield. 
The result might lead to a great deal af moralisation. Chiefly, 
we think, the conclusion is forced on us that aman who has found 
in this world a task to his liking, be he soldier or priest, artist or 
millionaire, stands independent of Society and above it. His own 
high interests are greater than any it has to offer. Its amuse- 
ments and distractions are more likely to bore than amuse him. 
He may disregard its laws and look upon its powers with 
indifference. Should he achieve distinction, it will bow down 
before him; should he fail to do so, it can offer no consolation. 
All this bas an especial truth at the moment when the barriers 
of Society are extended and its exclusiveness broken down. It 
has become the home and refuge of mediocrity, arid, considering 
the slightness of the claims that are considered valid for 
admission to it, the man of talent may well be content to 
stand aloof. We need but add that these reflections, though they 
have arisen out of the story, are no part of it. Mrs. Mann is 
admirably free trom the vice of sermonising and moralising. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Dustin Horsk Suow. 

© one who reflects on the 

subject can wonder that the 

Dublin. Horse Show should 

have developed into what 

is practically the greatest 

horse show in the British Isles. Ire- 
land has ever been a great country for 
the breeding of horses. It was this, no 
doubt, that gave the show its origin; 
but one has helped the other in the years 
that have elapsed since then—that is, 
the show has helped to make the Irish 
horses known, and the prosperity of the 
Irish horse has been reflected in the 
show-yard. This year it has been very 
evident that there has been no check in 
the growth of Irish horse-breeding. It 
is easy to talk theoretically about motor- 
cars displacing horses, but one has 
only to be present at such an exhibition 


as last week’s at Dublin to see that 
the demand for horses is increasing 


rather than decreasing. Those who 
trusted to the popularity of motor- cars 
to make horse-Hesh cheap would be 
grievously disappointed if they went into the market to-day. 
The number of the exhibits was practically equal to that of 
1906—that is, they had fallen off fractionally, but so little as to 
make no perceptible difference. The number of visitors, too, 
seems to have been just about the same as was recorded last 
year. The quality of the horses according to universal testimony 
was of the highest order. In the class for thorough-bred yearling 
colts there were no fewer than forty-five entries, and the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. J. C. O’Sullivan for a_ chestnut 
by Americus out of Cloheen. Colonel H. Grenfell with a seven 
year old gelding, Sir John, took the first prize for weight- 
carrying hunters o: six years old or over. The best hunter 
gelding was produced by Captain Steed in Maynooth, by 
Cordelin. There were forty-nine entries in the class for four 
year old geldings, and Major M. J. Balfe took first prize. As is 
usual with this show the spectators crowded round when the 
championship exhibitions took place, and were rewarded by 
witnessing some very fine performances. Our photograph will 
show the differences between the Irish and English exhibition in 
this respect. They will remind readers of Lever—of Charles 
O’Malley’s performance with Badger. A stone wall country 
is not unknown on this side of the Channel, but in Ireland it is 
accepted as the rule. 
AGRICULTURE IN East ANGLIA. 

We have pleasure in printing the following letter from a 
correspondent: “Sir,—It may perhaps interest your readers to 
hear of the different impression produced by the husbandry of East 
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WALL AT THE DUBLIN SHOW, 


Anglia to-day from that which it did about fifteen years ago. At 
that time, when agricultural depression was at its highest, | made a 
walking tour through the counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk and 
Lincolnshire. What struck me most was the exceeding beauty of 
some of the fields owing to the prodigious quantity of weeds they 
were producing. Many cottages stood empty and deserted. | 
remember one especially, out of which two squirrels jumped as | 
approached, and fled incontinent through a garden where a 
thousand poppies, cultivated and the ordinary wild red variety, 
were growing in profuse disorder. I remember, too, at the inn, 
where one met the farmers and others connected with husbandry, 
how gloomy was the tone that prevailed, and how many pro- 
phecies were rife that ere long the land of these once-fruitful 
shires would revert to the waste out of which it had been 
reclaimed. Lately I have been once more treading the old- 
remembered paths. It was not my business to enquire into the 
balance-sheets of the farmers and small holders, so that I must 
pray you not to consider me as giving a dogmatic opinion upon tne 
welfare of East Anglia. All I can do is to record an impression ; 
but the impression is a very favourable one indeed. As far as 
the eye could see there was not a field out of cultivation. 
The population was busily engaged in harvest work—some were 
leading home the abounding crop of peas that seem to be grown 
far more liberally than used to be the case; others, with the 
reaper or the scythe, were cutting down the acres of golden 
wheat or barley, or piling it up in stacks. Potato-fields seemed 
a little more common than of yore, and a few labourers 
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RESTING BY THE WATER. 


were already engaged in digging up the tubers; but from 
conversation with them I very much fear that this was a 
precaution against the spread of disease, which is_ said to 
have appeared very freely in the district. Great fields of 
roots, however, must have been as welcome a sight to the 
farmer who was thinking of winter feed as to the sportsman, 
who regards them chiefly as excellent covert from which to 
shoot partridges. Perhaps the population has diminished till 
only the absolutely necessary are left. At any rate, I saw no 
sign of empty or deserted cottages; nor were there any idlers. 
The whole country-side seemed to have heard the call to work, 
and were busily and cheerily engaged with the in-gathering. It 
was a most welcome change from what memory told me of the 
state of things in the last of the eighties and the first of the 
nineties.” 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


PROTECTION OF THE BLACK-HEADED GULL. 


ATTERLY a good deal has been written in the newspapers and else- 
where concerning the protection of this species of gull, and 
popular opinion seems distinctly hostile towards it, on the ground 
that it does great mischief among small fish. While readily 
admitting that these gulls in all probability account for a large 
number of fish—young herrings, etc.—during the winter months, 
still I think that, during the nesting season at all events, they rarely, if ever, 
molest fish. As a general rule their nesting-grounds are in swamps, where 
few if any fish of any sort are found, and I have never seen a gull carrying a 
fish either to its sitting mate or to its young, nor have I seen the remains of 
fish round the nests. The gulls in the spritg do the farmers a great amount 
of good by preying on the ‘daddy-long-legs” grub, which in certain seasons 
does such a great amount of damage to the young oats, Numbers of black- 
headed gulls may at times be seen hawking up and down a field of young 
oats, and frequently picking up one of the grubs. I noticed a year or two 
ago, when the fields had been very much destroyed by this pest, that those 
situated near a certain nesting site of the black-headed gull had qui'e a 
healthy appearance, and was informed by a farmer that ‘*them white beasts 
eats all the grub.” ‘* Them white beasts ” were the black-headed gulls, and 
I am sure that he for one would still be in favour of their protection. 





BIRD-LIFE ON THE COAST, 

At the date of writing (August 26th) the majority of inland nesting 
birds have returned to their winter haunts at the seaside, but a few.curlew, 
golden plover and oyster-catchers still remain in their summer haunts. 
Yesterday I visited a nesting site of the common tern, where perhaps 10,000 
of these birds nest annually, and saw only three or four solitary individuals. 
The rest apparently had all left for the sunny South, although an old native 


told me that ‘they had just gone out to sea for a bit,” and would all come 
back again. This old fisherman further informed me that the terns invariably 
arrived at the salmon nets just off the coast at I a.m. on March Ist. This 
struck me as being very extraordinary, as the terns are not, as a rule, seen 
ull early May; but the old fisherman stuck to his story, and even pointed out 
atern to me as one of the birds which aurived punctually on March Ist 
every year. The terns’ nesting colony is situated at a river estuary 
where very gocd sea-trout-fishing is obtained, and often one of these 
birds ‘‘ goes for” the bait intended for the trout, when the extraordinary 
spectacle is seen of the angler playing his ‘‘ fish” in mid-air! At 
present the gulls are causing great annoyance in this respect, and one angler 
hooked about four in the course of a few hours’ fishing, but shot each bird 
directly it hooked itself. Numbers of curlew are at present haunting the 
estuary, and flocks of dunlins manceuvre and wheel with extraordinary skill 
over the surface of the water. Although the skua is rarely met with as far 
south as Aberdeenshire, several have lately been haunting the coast, and 
yesterday I noted one pursuing a gull which had just captured a fish. The 
skua is an arrant thief, and principally lives on the fish which he forces the 
gulls to drop, sometimes after pursuing them relentlessly for quite a long time. 
THE SANDPIPER’S RANGE. 

Throughout Scotland the sandpiper is met with during the summer 
months along the banks of nearly every suitable river and mountain burn, 
and their sweet whistling note adds a great charm to all the moorland streams. 
The Aberdeenshire Dee is a very favourite haunt of theirs, and I have met 
with them nesting near the source of the river at a height of something like 
2,000ft. above sea-level, within a mile or so of where the infant Dee falls 
sheer over Brae Riachs precipices, The river rises on the summit plateau 
of the latter mountain at an altitude of over 4,o00ft., and falls more than 
1,000ft. over the cliffs, The absolutely highest level at which I ever met 
with the sandpiper was on the shores of a mountain tarn about 2,500/ft. above 
the sea, where a pair were evidently nesting ; but I am of opinion that they 
were only a stray pair, as I have noticed none there for the last few years. 
The sandpipers always seem in a great hurry to leave directly their young are 
able to undertake the journey, and are one of our first birds to migrate South. 

Sport IN THE ForEs'‘s. 

Rarely, indeed, have the red deer been in such a backward condition in 
some of the high-lying Scottish forests as is the case this season. All 
through the months of May and June hardly a single warm day was experienced, 
and as a natural result the growth of grass was extraordinarily poor. This 
state of matters held good until the last fortnight of July, when the weather 
was very fine and hot; but since the last days of July the weather has, if 
anything, been colder than ever. The hill grass, consequent upon the hot 
fortnight of July, came away very rapidly, and this rapid growth proved too 
much to some of the deer, a good many of whom succumbed to the effects of 
over-eating. One we discovered in such a condition after it had been dead 
only a day or so, and was quite fresh, Passing the spot a fortnight later we 
found that foxes had been busy at work; in fact, one was disturbed while 
having a hearty feed and ‘had practically eaten all the flesh of the unfortunate 
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animal The fox always begins 0 erations at the haunches of the deer, and 
eats right through, so that the Ceer ultimately becomes quite hollow, although 
practically untouched on the outside. The hoodie crow and the eagle, on 
the other hand, always begin operations by picking out the eyes. The 
extraordinary thing was that the carcase of the deer had been dragged quite 
Sft. from its original position, which, I think, proves conclu-ively that more 
than one fox had been at work. Many of the stags still have the veivet on 
the horns, and some have not as yet changed their winter coat, which is an 
almost unprecedented occurrence at this time of year, as, of course, stalking 
cannot commence until the deer are free of velvet. 
A Goop RosE SEASON, 
Although the reverse would naturally be expected, the present season 
has been an exceptionally good one in this part of the country for all species 


WHITE 


N the Summer Number of Country Lire (June 8th, 1907) 
there was printed an interesting description by Mrs. 
Cameron of the grey seals breeding at Oronsay, with two 
photographs of young seals lying on the rocks. The 
pictures which accompany the following notes are offered 

as a further contribution to the same subject. They were taken 
on the island of Lambay, County Dublin, in October and 
November, 1906. Some of them have already been published 





A BABY IN THE BLADDER-WRACK. 


in the January-February number of the Jrish Naturalist, 1907, 
which deals with the flora and fauna of Lambay. The 
notes themselves, it must be premised, do not pretend to 
represent anything more than the Lambay view of the great or 
grey seal, uncorrected, for want of opportunity, by a study of the 
literature on the subject. Observation at close quarters is made 
difficult by the fact that the seals, although at some times of 
year easy to find, prefer not to remain on the rocks alter their 
keen senses have warned them of the approach of man. Once 
in the water, they will swim about and show no sign of fear— 





A COAT OF PALE YELLOW FUR. 


one has been known to take the fish off a gaff in the hands of a 
fisherman—but it is possible to be close to a swimming animal 
and yet not to get a clear view of his body, and, of course, to the 
observer's eye the colour of the same seal will vary greatly, accord- 
ing as it is in or out of the water, in shade or sunlight, and the fur 
wet or dry. It is only after noticing the colour of a seal when 
he first comes out of the water, and seeing the change that comes 
over him as he dries, that the degree of possible variation in 
outward appearance can be appreciated. Some of the seals 
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of roses, Especially the briar rose has this year flowered in great abundance, 
althcugh nearly a month later than usual, and even at the date of writing 
it is in full bloom in many of the high-lying glens, although normally 
flowering in late July. The present season has also been a very good one for 
all kinds of trees, and rarely have the birch woods of Deeside looked 
fresher and greener so late in the season. Already the summer migrants are 
leaving us. On August 15th I noted a great gathering of swifts evidently 
preparing for the autumn migration, and only a few hundred yards further on 
a great number of house-martins had assembled. The willow-warblers have 
been in almost full song all the month, but within the past few days have been 
less frequently heard. Most of the black-headed gulls have left for the 
coast, but a few young birds are still at the nesting-grounds, while a few 
solitary curlew haunt the uplands. SEToN P. GorRDON. 


SEALS AI LAMB AT. 





THE COAT GROWING LONGER. 


described below as females look quite dark on the back, even 
after they have been two or three hours out of water; others, of 
apparently similar type, seen in bright sunshine, look hoary 
grey. How much of the difference is due to the sun, and how 
much to individual variation, it is not easy to determine. 

The young are born in the autumn; four were found in one 
cave here last year on October 16th, of which the youngest was 
about 30in. long, had well-developed teeth and may have been 
but two or three weeks old. The others were 12in. or 
more longer, had already shed the first long-haired coat, could 
get about and swim a little, and may have been a month old or 
more. Four mothers were present, and swam about anxiously 
outside the cave. In the earliest stage the young are helpless 
and have a longish coat, as described by Mrs. Cameron, of 
‘‘ whitey yellow silk.” The first illustration given is of such 
a baby found lying by himself in the bladder-wrack at a 
short distance from a cave. Within a few weeks from birth the 
long silky coat gives way to a shorter one of pale yellow fur 
faintly mottled on the back. The second picture shows such a seal 
found on November 12th lying in a shingly cave, his mother 
mounting guard in the bay outside. At this stage they still 
spend their time out of the water, but can on occasion clamber 
clumsily over the rocks and swim under the guidance of their 
mother. Later, by the time they are four or five months old, 
they have become appreciably darker above than below, with 
head and feet lighter than the rest of the body, and they can 
pow swim rapidly and well. At about twelve months old the 
young are still easily distinguished from the older seals by their 
smaller size and lighter colour. Actually, those seen here seem 





PINK TOES. 
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to present individual peculiarities; but they 
all agree in having the more or less dark 
and spotted dorsal surface, including the 
crown of the head, divided longitudinally from 
the pale unspotted ventral surface by a line 
which passes through the eye and the shoulder- 
blade. When they are swimming the upper 
surface looks either blueish slate colour with a 
few black spots or darkish grey, black spots 
being thickly distributed on a ground of pale 
yellow, which latter is the colour of the muzzle, 
throat, flippers and the rest of the under sur- 
face. When they first come out of the water 
their general appearance is dark, but they soon 
dry to a light sandy colour, and then look as 
if they were encased in tight-fitting plush 
varying in shade from darkish brown aho.e to 
cream white below. They are playful animals, 
and their movements as they glide and turn 
gracefully over one another in the water, 
each revolving slowly ot his own axis, and 
now and then clasping his fellow lightly by 
the body as if in the measures of a dance, 
might well serve as a study for stage Rhine 
maidens, 


Of adult seals we think we can recognise two types, known 
The first is an 


to the fisherman as “black” and “ piebald.” 
animal which gives the impres- 
sion of being about oft. long 
and, when in the water, of a 
uniform dark colour. The 
shade of colour will probably 
vary with the light and the 
clearness of the water; but 
what is characteristic of this, 
which we regard as the male 
type, is the fact that the coat 
is practically of the same colour 
all over. There area few light 
patches on the throat and belly, 
and with the help of a glass 
traces of spots and rosettes may 
be made out on the back; but 
in a general way the fisherman’s 
appellation ‘black’ and the 
popular name ‘‘grey” are 
justified by the animal’s appear- 
ance. The whole body, which 
is almost incredibly bulky, looks 
a dark metallic blue when the 
seal first shuffles out of the 
water. After the fur has dried, 
a process which may take some 
hours, .first the head and ex- 
tremities, and then toa greater 
or less degree the whole body, 
take on a brown tinge about 
the colour of wet sand. The 
head as it dries becomes invested 
in a sort of hoary halo, caused 
by the grey ends of hair sticking 
up on the folds of skin which 
form a ruff round the neck. 


Long white hairs, issuing from the lips and a spot above the eye 
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ROSETTES ABOVE THE EYES WELL DEFINED. 





VERY LONELY WITHOUT HIS MOTHER. 


(which is noticeable as a well-marked rosette in the young ground. 





YOUNG SEAL 42 INCHES LONG AT FOUR MONTIIS. 
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seals), stand out prominently against the dark background. 
One of these old bulls lives at Lambay, and, if our impres- 


sions are correct, serves as the 
complement of several females. 
His large size, heaviness of 
build and = thick neck were 
immediately suggestive of the 
male sex, even before acquaint- 
ance had revealed the equally 
characteristic assumption — of 
superiority in virtue of which he 
takes and keeps, as a matter of 
course, the best place on the 
rocks. The seals, it should be 
explained, when they are lying 
out on some islet, seem to take 
pleasure in staying on the rocks 
until they are actually floated 
off by the rising tide. There- 
fore, the place of honour is that 
point which is the last to be 
submerged ; and it is exactly on 
this spot that our old buil lies 
day after day, ejecting without 
ceremony any other seal that 
may try to take his place, and 
lying there with a dignified 
pretence at being asleep for some 
time after all the others have 
been rolled off. 

The second type of adult 
seal is an animal perhaps rather 
shorter than the above-described 
male, and certainly not so thick 
about the neck. The upper 
surface of the head and body may 
be described as dark grey; but 
there is no difficulty in distin- 


guishing black spots, closely set together on the dark grey 
re under surface is white, boldly anc egula 
Ll 1 f, hite, boldly and irregular] 


spotted with black. In one individual a 
brownish tinge is observable in the region of 
the chest and shoulder. The black spots on 
the white ground cover the throat and _ sides of 
the head, giving the animal, when the head is 
raised out of the water, a characteristically 
leopard-like appearance. In one case, at least, 
the white predominates to such an extent as 
to cover the whole body, except a dark line 
down the middle of the back, and the impres- 
sion made by the animal when it is lying on 
its side in the sunshine is a startling one. One 
of these pied seals which was watched for a 
long time one day last January seemed to be 
rather obviously a female courting the attention 
of a male, who swam round and round the 
rock on which she was lying. On another 
occasion the same seal was recognised in a 
cave in company with some young ones, and 
the inference drawn that she was a female is 
confirmed by the presence here in August of 
this year of two such pied seals in an evidently 
gravid condition. One of them has a habit of 
floating on her side, and when in that position or 
lying ona rock giving herself resounding slaps by 
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beating her chest with her flipper. Whether the pied markings 
are accidental peculiarities, or have a fixed relation to sex or age, 
is a question to which, with only one old male obliging enough 
to show himseif, Lambay cannot supply an answer. The Lough 
Shinny fishermen, who come here to catch lobsters, maintain that 
they see seals by the hundred; but the greatest number seen from 
the shore here at any one time during the last two vears is nine, 
which may be accounted for provisionally as the family of a 
single patriarch; and it is difficult for us to believe that 
any considerable number of seals could be here and escape 
notice. The young having been born, as already said, in 
September, the sexes may be assumed to mingle, as the conduct 
of the seals here seems to confirm, about January. Through 
the winter and early spring the mothers remain here with their 
young, teaching them to swim and fish. Almost any fine day 
they may be seen lying in the sun. A stirring sight it was, 
one afternoon in February, to see one, who had caught a fish, 
hold it in his jaws high up out of the foaming water and, in 
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spite of breakers and racing tide, juggle with the shining prey 
until he got it head first down his throat. With the coming 
of summer and the multitude of birds our seals seem to leave 
us. We have guessed that perhaps they chose this time to 
swim away with their young to some other “haunt of seals 
and orcs and seamew’s clang,” and would come back without 
them. But by the middle of August this year not only were 
the old ones to be seen, but with them the four young ones 
known to have been reared here last year, and now, apparently, 
three-parts grown. This seems to show that the young stay 
with their parents until they reach maturity; when that 
stage is attained, and rivalry becomes possible between them 
and their parents, perhaps they receive a hint to go elsewhere. 
This hypothesis would account for the absence of a large herd, 
which would otherwise seem to be an inevitable result, and yet 
is not (pace the Lough Shinny fishermen) in evidence; but the 
framing of hypotheses to fit the local facts may well be left until 
more evidence has accumulated. CrciL Barinc. 


SHOOTING. 


THE OPENING OF THE SHOOTING SEASON IN 
NORMANDY. 


N no country in Western Europe is shooting so popular a 
sport as in France. Thanks to democratic institutions even 
‘“‘the man in the street ’’ carries a gun. On the eve of the 
day, which is always a Sunday, that Ja chasse opens in 
the departments of the Seine, the Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et- 

Marne and Eure, the Paris railway stations are besieged by the 
weirdest mob of sportsmen imaginable. They are of all sorts 
and sizes and of both sexes. In general appearance they are 
identical with that heterogeneous Parisian crowd that goes third- 
class to the suburban race-meetings, which includes excitable 
middle-eged women dragging along children with bare legs; 
but in this case each individual has a gun, and is accompanied 
by some kind of a sporting dog. The dogs are as nondescript 
as their masters and mistresses; the entanglement is extreme; 
the mob surges in every direction, pushing and vociferating ; yet 
the spirit of joyousness reigns over all. These sporting family 
parties are quite as much bent upon rustic merry-making as 
upon shooting birds. Many extra trains are being run for their 
accommodation. Some good dogs, of course, may be seen in 
the crowd, led by sportsmen whose allure is correct, and whose 
costume does not suggest the lame effort of a Sicilian brigand to 
disguise himselt as a chauffeur. But these are the exceptions. 
On the whole, the effect is motley and fantastic. Once inside 
the railway carriage, the game-bags—les carnassiéres, large leather 
satchels swung from the shoulder and decorated with vari- 
coloured network—are unbuckled, and stocks of reeking pro- 
vender extracted from them for immediate consumption. Let 
us follow a party of these sportsmen as far as Vernon, that 
ancient frontier town of Normandy, where game as a rule is 
plentiful, though this yeir it is scarce indeed, the eggs having 
been largely destroyed by the cold and wet weather. In fact, 
from all over the Northern departments the reports are bad, 
and on the Monday following the opening day a medium-sized 
hare sold in the Paris market for 2ofr. and a partridge for 4fr. 
Every year the French Government issues about 500,000 
permis de chasse, or gun licences, each of which costs the licencee 
28fr. Of this sum tofr. goes to the commune where the shooting 
is situated, and the rest to the State. The communes and the 
State profit from this tax in the annual proportions of about 
5,000,000fr. and g,000,000fr. respectively. And as to every 
licenced gun there are at least three poachers, some idea may be 
formed of the vast amount of game which is required to satisfy 
the popular demand. Fortunately the popular demand is satisfied 
with little. And the range is wide. As soon as the Prefect of 
the Department—in the case of Vernon, the department of the 
Eure—has fixed the date at which shooting may begin, part- 
ridges, pheasants, little birds of all kinds, hares, rabbits—the 
whole wild kingdom of tur and feather—are at the mercy of 
the sportsman. ‘There are no grouse, for the public at any rate ; 
only on the estate of Baron d’Astier de la Vigerie in the Seine- 
et-Marne are a few, the ancestors of which were imported 
half a century ago from Scotland. The date varies according 
to the department, and depends, of course, on the state of the 
harvest. With so formidable an invasion of sportsmen to reckon 
with, every little town near Paris is en féte when the chasse 
opens. Vernon is beflagged as if for a public holiday. Its hotels are 
crowded to overflowing, its cafés illuminated. Not a carriage 
can be had for love or money, all having been engaged for the 
chasse weeks in advance.  Fierce-looking chasseurs in Tyro- 
lese hats and heavy gaiters, many with the unmistakable red 
Norman look, parade its narrow streets. The welkin rings with 
the yelping of their many-hued dogs. At nightfall a strange and 
significant silence envelops the place. Vernon, in order to be up 
with the lark, and to have a pot at him, has retired early. And 


long before dawn has fairly broken, you may hear the rattle of the 
first gun. Soon the bells of the old church which the English 
built in the time of the Anglo-Norman dukes will ring merrily 
out to salute the festive morn, and then from all corners of the 
country-side you shall hear such a banging away of guns as 
might make you think that the Germans had once more invaded 
Normandy, as they did in 1870. Supposing they had, the danger 
to life and limb would hardly be greater. For not uncommonly as 
many as forty Parisian and local sportsmen will club together to hire 
the shooting over an estate which does not cover more than a 
dozen acres. And then let the casual passer-by be wary. He 
must look out for himself. The Frenchman has proved more 
than once of recent years that when he takes up a sport, whether 
it be motoring, or ballooning, or anything else in which there is 
an element of personal danger, he does so with a whole and 
impassioned heart, regardless of his own or others’ lives. Twice 
within the last two years a charge of shot has struck the ground 
immediately in front of the writer when leisurely proceeding 
along the public highway on the outskirts of Vernon, ‘red 
downwards at some supercilious rabbit by an_ excited 
sportsman posted on the neighbouring hillside. The shooting 
season in Normandy—as in other parts of France—-is invariably 
saddened by a list, more or less long, of fatal accidents, 
which are mostly to be attributed to carelessness. Dogs are 
slaughtered in hundreds, but this is of small importance, 
as they are rarely of value. Of all the local sportsmen, 
the dentist is perhaps the most reckless, if exception be made 
of the hair-dresser whom we last saw dashing across a field 
in pursuit of a winged robin, whose brains he was preparing 
to dash out with the butt-end of his gun. ‘ Voiia!”’ exclaimed 
last season a young farmer of this neighbourhood, as he entered his 
cottage after a day’s hard shooting, and heangrily flung down on 
the kitchen table an empty game-bag and his loaded gun, which 
went off and killed his aged mother. The average French 
sportsman refuses to subscribe to the adage that ‘‘a loaded gun 
is not a broomstick.’”’ Of course, with so large a concourse of 
sportsmen spread over such a relatively narrow space, the 
slaughter of birds and game of every description is considerable. 
Sometimes a fox will form part of the bag, and then the guns of 
the party will pool for the tail. Even swallows are not despised. 
Normandy, which is richly wooded, has, of course, great 
game preserves to which the general public cannot gain access 
by the simple process of taking out a gun licence. At Bizy, 
overlooking Vernon on the north, where Baron de Schickler 
owns a magnificent forest, in the forest of Vernon, the forest of 
Les Andelys, and the national forest of Lyons, erstwhile the 
favourite hunting-ground of Henry I. of England, boar is 
plentiful, and is,as a rule, hunted @ da courre, though a stray 
animal will occasionally fall to an outsider’s gun. ‘These forests 
are also well stocked with deer. But so great a nuisance has 
poaching become in France that the keeping up of extensive 
game preserves is a task which discourages all but the wealthiest 
landowners. ‘It will be a fine moonlight night,” a gamekeeper 
on one of the largest preserves near Paris remarked to the 
writer some time ago, ‘and there will be at least 1,000 poachers 
in the forest. I shall certainly not venture myself among them,” 
he added, decidedly. ‘* Why, only the other night they caught 
my mate, disarmed him and took him to his cottage, and only on 
his wife’s solemn promise to lock him in till morning did they let 
him go unharmed. Why don’t the authorities protect us? Well, 
you see, 1,000 poachers represent 1,000 votes for or against the 
Government—a pretty influential lot, these poachers. Where 
do they come from? Oh, from all around. From. Paris, too; 
in fact, | wonder the railways in Paris don’t run special poachers’ 
trains on moonlight nights.” This gamekeeper had a sense of 
humour, but he was not exaggerating. ROWLAND STRONG. 
[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES. ] 
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ON THE GREEN. 


THE R. AND A. AND THE M.C.C. 

URING the recent discussions about the Rules of Golf 
Committee and the way in which the Royal and 
Ancient Club exercises legislative functions, the name 
of the Marylebone Cricket Club has been invoked 
very often as indicating to the Royal and Ancient 
the position which it ought to assume as an arbiter of golf. In 
several cases it has been so invoked as to raise something more 
than a suspicion that the methods of the M.C.C. for cricket 
legislation are not very clearly understood, and it may not be 
amiss to describe them in brief detail. When the committee of 
the club comes to the conclusion, from the force of opinion 
within or without its own body, that a prima facie case has arisen 
in which it is likely that a rule would be the better for altera- 
tion, its first step is to submit the suggested alteration to the 
Advisory Board of the Counties, thus getting valuable opinions 
from all parts of England. If the result of this collective 
opinion is in favour of the suggestion, the committee then pro- 
ceeds to call a special general meeting of the club, setting forth 
the precise purpose for which it is called, so that members may 
have a clear idea beforehand of the subject of discussion, and by 
way of furthur safeguard against hasty legislation it is laid down 
that a clear two months must elapse between the summoning 
and the holding of the meeting. Yet, further than this, I am 
assured on the highest possible authority that the committee 
would not think of recommending to the general meeting any 
change of law without first asking the views on the matter of 

the cricket authorities in Australia and South Africa. 

That is the rather lengthy, but eminently safe, mode of the 
club’s proceeding, and it is as well that all who urge the Royal 
and Ancient to take up the position in regard to golf which the 
M.C.C. holds in regard to cricket, should understand what that 
position is. The common idea seems to be that the M.C.C. 
makes its decisions and alterations of cricketing law ina much 
more summary manner. It will surprise a good many to learn 
that legislation does not rest with the committee, but ultimately 
with the body of the members in special general meeting, and it 
will surprise quite as many to learn that there is this deference 
to the opinion of the great cricketing colonies. Some of those 
who have urged the Royal and Ancient Club to assume in golf 
the position of the M.C.C. in cricket, seem to think that, so doing, 
they are urging her to seize the reins of power in two hands, and 
to become much more arbitrary than she is; whereas, in truth, 
the position of the M.C.C. is not really at all an autocratic one, 
or, if autocratic in form, it really is directed by the democratic 
will. It is well that this point in the comparison should be 
understood. Then again there is a certain discontent on 
the part of some golfers with the reference of the decisions 
of the Rules of Golf Committee to the final determination of 
the general meeting of the club. It has been argued that 
it is a reference from an expert to an inexpert body—to “a 
lot of old local buffers,” as the irreverent ones have 
phrased it. But these “local buffers,” not all of remarkable 
antiquity, really have as sound a knowledge of the game of golf 
as most of the “ buffers,” old or otherwise, who are not local, 
and, yet again, the strictly local element is in quite a small 
minority, for the general meetings are held on the day before the 
autumn and the spring medal days respectively, which means 
that they are a concourse of golfers from all the ends of the 
earth, and there is almost as strong a suspicion of cockney as of 
the native Scottish in the accent prevalent in the big room where 
the meetings are held. Finally—and this is a point which should 
be noted, especially by those who speak in favour of the club 
assuming the position of the M.C.C.—if it be true at all that 
there is a local minority of the meeting at St. Andrews which 
has no knowledge of modern golf in any sense wider than the 
strictly local one, this form of criticism may be directed with far 
greater force against a general meeting of the M.C.C. as a final 
arbiter on a point of cricketing law. - It may be argued with just 
so much greater force as cricket is a more spectacular game than 
golf. It is immensely more spectacular. Some nine-tenths of 
the members of the M.C.C. would as soon think of going down 
into the arena with Hackenschmidt, for a wrestling bout, as of 
playing a game of cricket, and a certain considerable percentage 
of them are not only no longer cricketers in the active sense, 
but never have been cricketers. But all the members who 
attend a general meeting of the Royal and Ancient Club 
are active golfers, with so few exceptions that they do 
not count. This is a distinction between the games which 
makes a real difference in this connection. People who are 
interested in cricket might very justly say that a general 
meeting of the M.C.C. is wholly unfitted to decide a nice point of 
cricketing law. The same cannot be said with anything like the 
same justice of the Royal and Ancient Club in general meeting 
as an arbiter of golf; but the real truth, in the one case as in the 
other, is that the authority of both these bodies is only formal. 
Each question is really settled before it comes before them by 


the experts, who have considered it previously. That is the point. 
Only once (I think I am right in saying) has a general meeting 
at St. Andrews failed to confirm in every detail the recommenda- 
tions of the Rules of Golf Committee. 

Of course, the rules of cricket—relatively a very simple 
game—do not give rise to nearly as many points of difficulty and 
difference of opinion as the rules of golf, which is an infinitely 
complicated game. Although cricket is so modern in comparison 
with golf, its conditions are settled; seldom does any question 
arise. In golf questions are constantly arising, and they require 
a mode of dealing with them more rapid than the long-drawn-out 
carefulness which characterises the methods of the M.C.C. But 
the principle which has worked so well in the one case may 
work well in the other—in the working of both clubs as 
law-givers for the two games respectively is good. They are law- 
interpreters, managers of the modes of giving weight to the 
expressions of the best opinions. If one or the other were to 
depart too far from that conservative position, it would be very 
apt to find trouble, not only for itself, but also for the game 
which it tries to direct intelligently. 


THE L[RISH CHAMPIONSHIP. 
THEY have never before had such a field as this year for the Irish 
championship. Mr. Ball, amateur champion for the sixth time, Mr. Palmer, 
runner-up to him on that day of wrath on which they played the final, 
Mr. Robb, last year’s amateur champion —all the most. distinguished 
company—were present. And the meeting started just as the weather 
**took up,” and seemed to repent that it had forgotten so long that it was 
summer-time 
Massy, TAYLOR, HERD. 

What is the conclusion to be? That Massy is a better man than Herd, 
but that Taylor is a better than Massy? That is how it would look, 
at least, from a glance at the result of a recent match or two of the exhibi- 
tion order; but, then, perhaps Massy did not put up quite the same quality 


of game against Taylor as against Herd, With the latter he showed 
confidence and all the skill that comes with it; against Taylor he was almost _ 
certainly nervous, particularly at the start. At one time he was as many as 


five holes down, and did remarkably well 10 get the match squared. But it 
is all to be placed to Taylor’s credit as a golfer that he was able to 
‘*put the fear of death” into Massy in this way. He was the one 
man over whom Massy had not shown a decisive mastery, for he 
was only two strokes behind him at Hoylake, which is mighty little 
on four rounds, and was not in the field at La Boulie. And if he thus 
had this effect on Massy before the match, it is not likely that its 
result will have made the fear any less. If these two were 1o meet again, 
the moral effect would almost certainly be the same—although I have 
seen Massy in France put up a great game against Taylor, and beat him, 
with no sien of fear. But at that time it was not as now, when Massy must 
have felt that he had to beat Taylor—Taylor, the one man he had to beat— 
to put the top stone on his house of fame. With Herd there can have been 
no such feeling. He must have been going easily, for he might be excused 
a confidence that he could beat Herd, which he might not feel with Taylor. 
Herd, after all, is not quite Taylor’s equal—that, at least, is my own view, 
But then Herd is older by some years; and there was a time when Herd 
was almost without dispute the best golfer living. That was just previous 
to the rise of Taylor and Vardon and Braid. To every dog his day, The 
present day is Massy’s, or else it is Taylor’s. They seem to share it. And 
Braid and Vardon want an hour or two and Herd still wants a few minutes. 
Taylor, on the other hand, returning to Mid-Surrey, with his tail set quite in 
the right direction, immediately went to work and lowered his previous record 
for the course twice over. He will be bad to hold now. 
OTHER PROFESSIONAL RIVALS. 

Perhaps it is as it should be, that Rowland Jones and Toogood beat 
Tingey and Ralph Smith. They beat them in a fairly decisive way, by 
twelve holes, and they had a lead on each of the three courses on which the 
long match was played. The match arose from Tingey and Smith 
claiming a walk over in the final of the fou:somes tournament in which 
Jones ard Toogood should have been their opponents, The claim was quite 
properly allowed—Jones ought not to have gone to Cannes if he wanted to 
play in these foursomes. But, again, to have foregone the claim would 
perhaps have been more graceful on the part of those who made it. Finally, the 
winners probably are the better players, which is the best of reasons, after 
all, why it is right that they should win. Horace HUTCHINSON, 


CONTINENTAL GOLF. 

HE frequent presence of the King lately to watch the game 
on the links at Marienbad is something move than a proof 
of the traditional association of Royalty with the Royal 
and Ancient. game. In giving valuable prizes for 
competition and in visiting the links almost daily, the 

King was giving free play to the true ancestral bent; and though 
all loyal subjects might preferably wish to see His Majesty taking 
an active hand in a foursome, the golfing section of them, at any 
rate, must be gratified to know that the game has his practical 
support and encouragement, and that it is a genuine pleasure on 
his part to watch it being played. But the King’s presence on 
the links a short time ago at Biarritz to see the play, and his 
recent visits to the course at Marienbad, irresistibly recall to the 
memory how quick and widespread has been the growth of the 
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game in nearly all the countries on the European Continent. Up 
to within a few years ago the number of golf clubs on the Continent 
might have been numbered on the fingers of one hand, There have 
been links at Pau, Jersey, Biarritz and Antwerp for a great many 
years; but when one had mentioned the names of those Continental 
clubs the list of foreign links was well-nigh exhausted. Within 
the last ten or fifteen years, however, there has been a very 
steady growth in the number of links, notably in the countries 
most largely frequented by the British. The increase has been 
much more noticeable in France than elsewhere on the Continent, 
probably from the twofold cause of its being nearer home and 
more generally popular as a holiday resort among all classes. 
The British golfer can now play almost at any of the 
fashionable tourist resorts. Paris, Nice, Etretat, Dieppe, 
Boulogne, Cannes, Hyéres, Le Touquet, Deauville, Arcachon 
and Bordeaux have all provided what Lord Halsbury would de- 
scribe as links ** of a sort” for the holiday recreation of the tourist; 
and Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Austria, Belgium and Italy 
are following fast in the track of France’s enlightened enterprise. 

It is quite certain that all these Continental outlets for 
British golfing energy are not inspired by purely philanthropic 
motives. The world in general bas a convenient knack of 
belittling its philanthropy and of calling it by some other name. 
But in the last resort it has to be paid for “either in meal or in 
malt.” And so when German and French hotel-keepers help, 
with praiseworthy public spirit, to establish golf links in their 
neighbourhood, the ulterior desire is to keep the Pactolean 
stream steadily flowing from Great Britain through their pockets. 
Everybody, even including the delightful English “ mees,” plays 
golf to-day, and even when beyond the limits of the native shores 
and streams ‘‘everybody” wishes to have the opportunity of playing 
volf in the holiday interval of Continental travel. But when the 
boom in the game began close on twenty years ago, people on the 
Continent failed to recognise the need, from their own point of view 
of substantial prosperity, to humour the British traveller in pro- 
viding opportunities toenable him to play his favourite game. They 
looked upon golf, and the curious holiday-makers who wished to 
play it, with a tolerant shrug of incredulity. The Frenchman sought 
the shady side of the hotel verandah to smoke his cigarette and to 
sip his forenoon aperitif. In a comfortable folding chair he read 
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his morning newspaper and glanced seawards between his puffs 
to note lazily-swaying fisher-craft in the bay, or the women and 
girls crouching with merry peals of laughter under the high wave 
that broke over them and glided noiselessly up the sandy beach. 
He could not conceive why, in any scheme of life, ces Anglais 
should wish to take their coats off in order to flog a little ball in 
and out of sandy hollows and from amid the tenacious branches 
of obdurate bracken. Thesun is tropical in its heat, the exercise 
is undergone as an apparently voluntary penance, there appears 
to be but scant amusement in it, the discomfort is obvious, and 
the perspiring, red faces are beholden of all men—Parbleu, le jeu 
me vaut pas la chandelle! ‘That was the earlier impression of the 
Irenchman; to-day he has himself become one of the perspiring 
band of golfers, and his country has provided us with a profes- 
sional champion in the short interval. 

So it soon began to dawn upon the Continental authorities 
of fashionable watering-places that something was amiss with 
those reposeful retreats where golf and golfers were uncatered 
for when contrasted with other Continental resorts where any- 
thing like a makeshift game could be enjoyed. The towns with 
links continued to draw a larger gathering of visitors, for in 
addition to the growing numbers of British golfers there had to be 
added the equally fertilising stream of American players who 
flock to Europe in thousands every spring and summer. To 
some extent, therefore, a healthy competition arose on the 
Continent to humour the British and American tourist to the top 
of his bent, by giving him the best available opportunities that 
the locality could afford for the enjoyment of a strange pastime, 
about whose attractiveness everyone chanted in dithyrambic 
prose and yet seemed to play so indifferently withal. Lofty 
disregard of other people’s fun was subdued in time to a 
practical calculation of the aggrezate effect in heightening the 
general local revenue; and in this way the tale of Continental 
golf links grew apace. Without a doubt, the future extension 
of golf on the Continent will become much greater as an 
established pastime for the intervals of holiday leisure. The 
influence and example of Royalty are notoriously potent and far- 
reaching, and in the pioneer work of making the game and the 
players better known abroad the King has been a beneficent 
golfing missionary. A. J. RoBerTSOoN. 


RESULTS OF SOIL INOCULATION. 


SAR LY in the year we promised to give our readers some 
account of the results obtained by inoculating soil with 
the culture prepared by Professor Bottomley. A very 
considerable number of these have been placed in 
our hands, and we propose to give a few excerpts from 

the letters now lying before us. As it would obviously be unfair 
and misleading to select from those sent in merely the favourable 
reports, we take them up at random, and give in the briefest 
possible form the gist of what each has to say, indicating the 
district, but not giving the name. The latter, however, will, with 
the writer's permission, be at the service of anyone who desires it. 
The first is from East Sheen, where the inoculated peas were 
“more prolific, and I think longer in the stalk and rather larger 
flowers.” At Oswestry, “judging from results it has had a 
good effect.” At Wandsworth the experiment was spoiled by 
snails. At Hunsdon, near Ware, the experiment was not satis- 
factory ; the writer thinks he did not give sufficient air space, 
and a heavy wind blew some of the plants down and strained 
most. He finds very little difference in the weight of crops at 
present. At Stroud Green the experiments with sweet peas have 
been very successful: “ For several years I have tried to grow them, 
but they havealways been a failure, owing I suppose to the poorness 
of the soil and lack of pure air; tl ‘s year, however, despite these 
conditions, I have had a very good show of flowers.’”” At Wood- 
hall Spa, “ the sweet peas and green peas were most successful.” 
In Montgomeryshire there was great success with the peas, but 
not with the French beans. At Farnham, “my peas were large, 
of splendid quality, and a very heavy crop. The sweet peas 
are still abundant—'arge flowers with fairly long stalks. The 
broad beans, too, are not behind in size, quality, or number 
of pods. Some of the long pods contain six beans in 
the pod.” In Somerset weather and vermin spoiled the 
experiments. At Waltham Cross results were negative. At 
St. Albans, ‘“ my gardener and I both consider the row of peas 
which were inoculated are decidedly very much better than the 
row alongside. They have more pods and are larger.” A most 
interesting letter is sent from Grappenhall: “I have shelled 
them (the beans) myself, and consider that those inoculated yield 
fully 30 per cent. more than those without.” At Haslemere the 
experiments were very satisfactory: “We planted some sweet 
peas (of not particularly good seed) in poor, sandy soil, which had 
not previously borne flowers—a border between the cultivated 
beds and lawn and the part of the garden left in its wild state of 
bracken, heather and whortleberry. The flowers have been 


. beautiful and plentiful, and at this date, when the other peas are 


over, they are still so and seem to me to have an unusually sweet 
and powerful odour.” At Bath, “the inoculation with sweet 
peas was quite successful, the inoculated seed producing the 
best flowers that I have ever had, and much stronger than the 
seed which was not inoculated. In this case the inoculation 
was by watering the planted seed. In the case of eating peas 
the result was not so good. I tried both, inoculating the seed 
before planting and after planting. In neither case could I find 
any difference between the inoculated seed and the uninoculated 
seed, and in one row the portion that was inoculated withered 
up after flowering. This, however, may have been due to the 
excessive wet.” At Beckenham in Kent, ‘‘my plants have 
excited the admiration of my friends.’’ At Norwich, ‘in every 
case the yield from the inoculated rows of peas (we planted fifteen 
rows altogether) is three times as good as the uninoculated, 
The pods hung in clusters and the yield was excellent and earlier 
than we have ever had it before. We did not, however, find 
any good result from inoculating some sweet-pea seeds—the 
flowers were quite ordinary, though it is true that the seeds 
were not from the first pods, which might make all the difference.” 
At Swaffham in Norfolk, “the result from garden peas was 
excellent. The ground was manured with stable manure before 
sowing. It was an exceedingly heavy crop; beyond this the 
most noticeable features about the different varieties are the fact 
that they have continued bearing much longer than usual, and 
the almost complete freedom from maggots in the pods, and from 
any appearance of mildew in the foliage. The seeds were sown 
thinly and intrenches. Unfortunately the man left the uninocu- 
lated seed ina less favourable position, so I am unable to give 
comparative yields. As regards sweet peas, the ground in 
which they were planted was not previously manured, and it 
was the same ground that had grown them in the previous year. 
The seed was sown in trenches. The result was not equal to 
last year; but as the position does not get the maximum of 
sunshine, lateness and want of luxuriance of blossom must be 
put down greatly to the wet cold season. The quality of the 
blossom was very good. As regards everlasting peas, these 
perennial plants were watered according to instructions. The 
result is not noticeably different from other seasons—blossom 
late.” At Buckhurst Hill in Essex, ‘“ the blossoms (sweet peas) 
have not been larger than usual, but the scent has been 
delightful. All the plants were hardy and tall.” At Tunbridge 
Wells, “I treated peas, dwarf and runner beans as directed, 
and in the case of the peas, with marked result in rapid 
germination and growth to begin with; but after the 
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first three weeks the development appears to have been 
normal, and they are not now markedly different from other 
peas sown about the same time. In the case of the dwarf 
beans sown in another part of the garden no special result is 
noticeable, The runner beans seem to make rapid early growth, 
though not so marked as in the case of the peas. They have 
since made steady growth and are now full of bloom. I treated 
all the ground with a good dressing of lime before putting in the 
inoculated seeds.” At Woodford, * the treated peas show a very 
much more vigorous growth and better yield of fruit, but in the 
case of the sweet peas the difference has not been so marked, 
those treated being very slightly superior.” At Ballycumber, 
King’s County, birds and mice played havoc with the experiment. 
At Whithorn, the results were very favourable. At Winchester, 
the birds destroyed the crops.’ At Wrexham, the peas and beans 
are very “much more flourishing than any I have hitherto grown, 
and it looks as if I shall have a 20 per cent. larger crop.” At 
Redhill, “the peas are progressing satisfactorily, a wonderful 
show, fine clear leaf, pods long.” At Wallingford the experi- 
ment is very successful. At Hornchurch, ‘the row which I 
treated with the preparation seems generally stronger and 
certainly earlier than others. As regards earliness the row 
treated although planted a fortnight later, began to flower 
before those not so treated.” At Evesham, ‘*I have grown with 
your help a lucerne crop far above the average.” At Hartfield, 
‘three bushels of inoculated seed peas were driiled on March gth 
(one bushel was driiled on a neighbour’s farm, on lighter land 
than mine, the result of which I will inform you of later) in the 
middle of a six-acre field; soil medium loam, overlying wealden 
sand and clay. I should point out that I have a rather unusual 
rotation on this field, as it has been down to clover for two 
years, mown four times. Clover dressed first year with 5cwt. 
slag, second year with 5cwt. natural guano per acre. Dressed 
this year, in February, with 5cwt. slag. I have ‘troubled 
you with details of previous croppings, as I find that they 
exert such a large and lasting influence on succeeding crops.” 
At East Lothian, “the inoculated plot, though two days later 
in being sown, came in flower a good three days before the 
uninoculated.” At Sutton in Surrey, “the untreated seeds 
produced a very good show of flowers (the season has suited 
sweet peas very well in this neighbourhood), but the treated 
seeds did far better.” The writer estimates that the yield of 
flowers was increased by about a third. 


(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHATEAU GAILLARD. 

[To tHE Epitor oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—The terrible incident alluded to by Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook in his 
article upon the Chateau Gaillard on the Seine, when durii g the siege of the 
castle in the autumn and winter of 1202 by the army of Philip Augustus, the 
defenders under Roger de Lacy, Constable of Chester, had to drive away 
the hundreds of refugees, men, women and children, from the approaches to 
the fortress, where they were seeking shelter, only for them to fall victims to 
the missiles of the French, and the horrors of starvation and frost was, I believe, 
depicted in a realistic and immense picture by Verestchagin, the great Russian 
artist, who was drowned in the sinking of a battleship at Port Arthur. This 
work was shown in one of the London galleries some years ago.—J. LANDFEAR 
LUCAs. 





WORMS IN OLD OAK. 
[To tHE Evitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—TIf your correspondent who has the old oak candlesticks will saturate 
them with good turpentine, he will find the worms wriggle out speedily. 
These ‘‘ evicted tenants” must be destroyed, or they will become ‘‘ crofters ” 
elsewhere. I have never found this fail. When the turpentine perishes the 
worm enters.—A LOVER OF OLD OAK, 


(To THE FpiToR cF ‘* CountrrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—As a collector of old oak and walnut furniture, with a strong bias towards 
early and unrestored pieces, I have had much experience in dealing with 
worm-eaten wood, I have never found paraffin to be of more than temporary 
benefit. Paraffin or turpentine will drive out any worms it may meet with, 
but when it has evaporated there is very little benefit left. I have found 
nothing so good as corrosive sublimate (perchloride of mercury) dissolved in 
methylated spirit. This, being a very deadly poison, not only destroys the 
grubs, but so poisons the wood that neither worms nor the still lower 
forms of life that might prey on any debilitated parts can attack them. 
A very small quantity is enough to kill all germs and render the wood 
uninhabitable. I find $oz. of corrosive sublimate to half a pint of methylated 
spirit quite strong enough. I put the crystals into the spirit in a glass bottle 
which has a small quill through the cork. This enables one to direct the 
remedy into the holes to some extent; but worm-eaten wood is always spongy 
and will readily drink up the spirit. After thoroughly poisoning all sappy 
or spongy places, I soak them with linseed oil or cheap varnish to toughen 
and strengthen the wood, This should be thinned with turpentine to make 
it penetrate and to prevent it from leaving ashiny surface. Plaster of Paris I 
should have thought very unmanageable stuff to stop holes with, apart from 
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its colour. Putty darkened to match the wood is better. Your correspondent 
asks how the pest is disseminated. The worm is the larva of a beetle (the 
name of which I forget), and as the beetle can fly it is usele:s to abstain from 
buying worm-eaten furniture, as some people do in order to avoid it, The 
worms will only eat wood that is in the right condition for them. In an 
ancient piece they may have bored the unsound parts, spun their cocoons 
and fled a hundred years azo, so that no contamination can coms: from it, 
though the grub-holes are perhaps obtrusively in evidence, while an unsuspected 
one may be ripening, under the influence of damp and close air, portions 
quite out of sight into a suitable matrix for the eggs of the next beetle that 
comes that way. The dust that is so much feared comes from the operations 
of the worm who has to become a beetle before he can ‘spread to other 
furniture.”—OLIVER BAKER, Stratford-on-Avon. 


SOIL INOCULATION. 

[To tHe Eprror oF ‘* Country Lire.” ] 
S1r,—May I ask a space in your paper for this letter, which treats of a province 
of country life that many of your readers may know little or nothing of? [allude 
to the bacteria found in the roots of beans, peas, clover, etc., in a normal state, 
and the great increase of nodules and corresp nding increase of crop where 
the process of inoculation is properly carried out. Ihave, growing, a crop of 
winter beans in one field. but the soil varies, shale and stone coming to the 
surface at the brow of the hill, while below is deep alluvial soil. This 
lower part is ideal bean land, but the stone stratum is as unsuitable as possible 
On this, however, I last October dressed with bacteria about half an 
acre, with the result that all the winter the dressed beans were more healthy, 
robust and altogether more promising than those on the good bean land. 
This spring I watered the whole field with bacteria solution, and the result 
is a big crop of straw and also a very big crop of large pods well filled with 
corn. ‘This year, generally, I find the bean straw crop is large, but the corn 
is not promising. The half-acre plot on the worst land is now higher, riper 
and better ‘‘corned” than the bean land, being ‘‘ corned” 8in. to 1oin. 
nearer the ground, where the best pods grow. To water a field of beans 
sounds like a tedious and expensive job, but my way it is no trouble at all. 
I fix on my horse-hoe a box with two small india-rubber tubes and put the 
solution in the box, leaving the tubes hanging down over or near each row 
of beans and in front of the hoes. The result is the solution falls near the 
roots and the hoes at once cover it in. This was the spring plan. I shall 
dress my beans before sowing this year, and also water, as above, in the 
spring. Through your paper I shall be happy to answer any question.— 
F. R. D. 


[To rHe Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” } 

Sir,—I was most interested in reading the article in your issue of August 31st 
on ‘Trish Soil Inoculation.” But before I can follow your advice there are 
three questions I must ask. (1) Where can I obtain this nitrogenous bacteria ? 
(2) What am I to ask for? (3) What is the cost? Will you kindly help.— 
A. FE. SPEER. 

[Our correspondent should write to Professor Bo:tomley, King’s College, 
London.—ED. ] 


THE LOGANBERRY. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—Last week a correspondent wrote in praise of the loganberry. May I 
give our experience of it, which is not so fortunate? We have grown it here for 
three years (soil alluvial on chalk), It grows freely and fruits heavily. But 
the fruit here is only considered worth eating by those who are content to 
swallow anything called ‘‘fruit” as long as they can have plenty of cream and 
sugar to give it a flavour, Our Japanese wineberries, on the contrary, have a 
delightful flavour, far too .cod to be spoilt by cooking or to be masked by 
generous quantities of cream and sugar. Perhaps our soil does not suit the 
loganberry, for though we have certainly the quantity, we have not the 
quality. —B. C. Forprr, Langton, Blandford. 


THE SCOTS PINE. 

[To rHE Epiror oF ‘f Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Referring to Mr. Seton P. Gordon’s note (page 322) the tree seen by 
him on Brae Riach at 2,700ft. is at quite an unusual al.itude. From personal 
observations made on and around the Cairngorm Mountains (and in no other 
district in this country do forest trees attain higher levels), I can say that even 
at 2,000ft. above sea-level the Scots pine has difficulty in holding its ground. 
In Glen Derry (printed Deny in Mr. Elwes’s letter, page 287) some numbers 
attain this height, and a few spruce, fir and larch are nearly as high up 
(2,000ft.). On the southern slopes of Beinn a’Bhuird (Glen Quoich) 
considerable numbers of fairly well. grown Scots pines reach up from 2,000ft. to 
2,100ft., and I know no other place where what may be called the forest-line is 
so high. In Ballochbuie Forest the limit is 1,gooft., and on Carn nan Sgliat 
(Braemar) a few stunted stragvlers reach this level, In other localities, 
apparently favourable to their growth, the pines do not in any numbers exceed 
an altitude of 1,500ft. to 1,700ft. This is approximately the level at which 
they die out in Abernethy, Rothiemurchus, Glen Feshie, Glenavon, Invercauld, 
Birse and Glen Tanner.—HuGuH Boyp Watt. 


TRUFFLE DOGS. 
(To THE Epitror oF ‘‘Country LiFet.”]} 
S1r,—I have read with much interest the correspondence 7e truffles and truffle 
dogs in your numbers of August 3rd, 17th and 24th, and I should like to add 
a note or two on the subject. When I first came to this neighbourhood 
(Ampthill, Bedfordshire) in 1850, a relative had a dog which one of -his men 
told me was descended from dogs his grandfather kept for hunting truffles for 
Lord Ossory. This dog was steel grey in colour with tan points, and in coat 
and appeirance something between a poodle and a spaniel, and had, which my 
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informant considered a proof of purity of breed, a black palate. It would, 
no doubt, be desirable, what.ver the breed might be, to have one of a strain 
that had been used for generations for this particular work, for, though any 
dog ‘‘entered” to it at the right age would take to it, the poodle or 
poodle cross would be less likely to give way to the attraction of game in 
covert than pure spaniel or terrier. | No longer ago than last autumn, having 
tried in vain to get hold of 

a trained dog, or a puppy 
of a known working strain, 
I experimented upon a 
pure Aberdeen terrier and 
was most successful up to 
a certain point. She 
would find and fetch a 
ball buried 6in. deep in 
light soil, but before I 
could obtain fresh truffles 


to *‘enter” her to, illness 
compelled me to give up 
her training. ** Stone- 
henge,” ‘*‘Dogs of the 
British Islands,” edit. 
1872, page 232, gives an 
illustration of a truffle dog, 
Judy, the property of Mrs. 
Malcolm, Beechwood, New 
Forest. From its appear- 
ance this might have been 
a spaniel and terrier cross ; 
the dense body coat and 
absence of much feather on 
the legs are admirably suited 
to the work the dog has todo 
sometimes in brambles and 
thick under-covert. Of the 
powerful scent of truffles 
I may mention incidentally 
that on a muggy November day, aided by my own nose alone, I once found 
a nice batch of 13lb., partly in and partly out of the ground.—FINDER. 


TO DESTROY WASPS. 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” | 
S1R,—The method of destroying wasps by means of tar 1s as old as the hills, 
or nearly so. I used to do it forty years ago. A much better way is to 
have a solution of cyanide of potassium (g5 per cent.), Toz in 40z. of water 
This is a very powerful poison. Soak a rag or cotton-wool in this and place 
it in the hole, covering the same with sod, and leave for twelve hours ; the 
wasps will all be found dead, and the nest may then be dug out.—R 

THE FIGHTING GOOSE OF RUSSIA. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘* Country LiFt.”’] 


t*? > some sixty years ago 


Sik,—In Russia cockpits are unknown, but ‘‘ goosepits’ 
were common throughout that mighty kingdom. The effect of this can be 
seen to this day in the geese which are indigenous to the country, the Arsamas 
and the Tula varieties particularly showing to a marked degree the fighting 
characters of their ancestors. As will be noticed from the accompanying 
illustration of an Arsamas gander, the most remarkable feature is the bill, 
which is entirely different in form from that of the geese known in any other 
part of the world. 
This special struc- 
ture enables the 
bird to take 
a firm grip 
of the neck or 
back of its antag- 
onist. As _ the 
writer was a wit- 
ness of what is 
in all probability 
the only fight be- 
tween lwo ganders 
of this race which 
has ever taken 
place in England, 
perhaps a_ few 
words of descrip- 
tion may prove 
interesting. 
Scene: A farm 
yard, Time: A 
Sunday morning 
in summer. Dra- 
matis persone: 
Two ganders and 
one goose. A fight 
was imminent, as 
both ganders de- 
sired the approval 
of the goose. 
The goose made 
her choice and 
showed her favouritism by laying her head on the shoulder of the selected male. 
This was a signal for the commencement of hostilities. | Both ganders began 
to back, hissing lou ily the while, until they were about 4yds, apart. Uttering 
a final note of cefiance, the favoured bird rushed at the other, with a 
great flapping of wings, endeavoured to get a grip, but failed. This 
was repeated several times, until finally each succeeded in getting 
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hold of the other by the neck; then began the great struggle in which wings 
and bodies and legs all appeared to take part. Knowing that only the death 
of one would terminate the battle, the sole witness attempted to separate them; 
this was successfully accomplished after sundry blows had been administered 
with a pitchfork, thus bringing to an end a most exciting and novel pugilistic 
display. The bird shown here, although only a youngster, turns the scale at 
17|b. and is one of the six 
which were sent by the 
Minister of Agriculture in 
St. Petersburg for the dis- 
play of poultry held in 
connection with the Second 
Nitional Poultry Confer- 
ence at Reading last July. 
—WILL Brown. 





A LIGHTER AT 
RABAT. 

[To THE EpiTor. ] 
Sitr,—I thought this 
photograph might be of 
interest to your readers at 
the present moment. It 
is that of a lighter off 
Rabat, Morocco, manned 
principally by slaves, who 
are dressed in all the 
colours of the rainbow. 
Those wearing white head- 
gear signify that they have 
made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, The overseer or 
master holding the tiller is 
in all probability a descen- 
dant of the famous race of 
pirates who in the early part 
of the last century were bold 
enough to sail as near our shores as the Irish Channel. The main work of 
our embassies to Morocco was at one time, I believe, to ransom British sailors 
who, having been taken captives, were forced to man the galleys on that coast 
as slaves. The boats are now used to carry merchandise through the surf, as it is 
impossible for steamers of 
any size to approach nearer 
the coast than as shown in 
the photograph —F. C. T. 
MANN. 


A CURLOUS CAPTURE, 
{To tHe Epiror } 
S1k,—While fishing in July 
from the South Parade 
Pier at Southsea, I felt a 
bite and struck, Hardly 
had I begun to pull in 
when my line ran suddenly 
out again, On pulling the 
line up I found that at 
the first bite a small whit- 
ing had got hooked; at 
the time the line ran out 
again, the whiting in its 
turn had been half swal- 
lowed by a_ devil-fish, 
which was not very much 
bigger than the whiting 
it had swallowed. I im- 
mediately had the two 
photographed as caught, 
the devil-fish choked by 
the whiting, half of which 
was protruding from the 
wide-stretched gullet of its captor The hook was ultimately found deep 

down in the whiting’s gills —W. A. FULLER. 





ETYMOLOGY OF ‘* VERBENA.” 
{To tHE Epiror oF ‘* CouNtRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Would your correspondent Miss Durrant tell us her authority for saying 
that verbena is derived from a Celtic word meaning the complaint which the 
plant was said to be able to cure, giving us the Celtic word and the name of 
the complaint it denoted? Professor Skeat, the recognised authority on 
Etymology, says the word verbena is allied with ‘‘verber,” a twig, shoot, rod, 
and this agrees well with the meaning of the word as used by Livy, Horace and 
Virgil. Livy employs the word in the plural, as synonymous with sagmina, a 
tuft of sacred herbs. Horace, in his ‘* Odes,” uses verbena in the sense of 
boughs of herbs, as laurel, olive, myrtle or any other sweet herb used for 
adorning the altar. Some of our older etymological writers make ‘‘ verb” (the 
first syllable of verbena) and ‘‘herb”in herba derivable from the same root, 
‘*ena” being, asis wellknown to Latin students, a very common adjectival termina- 
tion added to nouns meaning ‘* made of,” or having the characters of, that which 
the noun denotes, Verbena is also used in Latin for vervain, the power of which 
must formerly have been very great, for Sir Walter Scott, in ‘‘ Guy Mannering,” 
says: 
** Trefoil, vervain, John’s-wort dill 
Hinder witches of their will.” 


To hinder a woman of her will is a difficult task, but to hinder a witch would 
require superhuman power.—JOHN RAsoR WOOLPIT, Bury St Edmund’s. 








